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Volume XXV 


A CRITIQUE OF THE PRESENT 
STATUS OF CURRICULUM- 
MAKING 


INTRODUCTORY 

We are beginning to suspect the develop- 
ment of an attitude of complacency con- 
cerning our present achievement in cur- 
riculum-making out of which we need to be 
disturbed. There is little ground for com- 
plete satisfaction with whaf we have thus 
far accomplished. At best we have only 
made a worthy beginning. The whole 
process of curriculum-making is still in its 
embryonic stage. Many of the studies are 
mere fragments in narrow fields and many 
others are incomplete in the handling of all 
the variables. This is by no means unusual 
in the early stages of a new movement in- 
volving so many complex factors. Every 
effort of the frontiersman in this field was 
commendable. From now on, however, we 
must become more critical. 

In order to arrive at an estimate of the 
present status of curriculum-making, we 
will start with the assumption that a com- 
plete methodology should include, at least, 
the steps suggested in this paper. It is not 
intended to force a point of view on the 
reader, but rather to serve as a point of 
departure for this discussion and to insure 
comprehensive criticism of the present 
technique of curriculum construction. 


Tue Principat Steps in CuRRICULUM- 
MAKING 
A. Determining Objectives 
(1) Determine the composition of the curriculum 
committee, 


(2) Agree on the aim of education and the 
meaning of the curriculum. 
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(3) Lay down a few fundamental principles 
showing your position on the most im- 
portant fundamental issues in curriculum- 
making. 

(4) Select a major field of life or a present for- 
mal subject for revision. 

(5) Lay down a few fundamental principles 
showing your position on the most impor- 
fant issues in your field. 

(6) Determine the meaning of an objective and 
get some agreement as to its form. 

(7) Proceed to determine the objectives of edu- 
cation in your particular field of inquiry. 

(8) Determine the major headings under which 
the objectives fall and place the objec- 
tives under their appropriate major head- 
ings. 

(9) Eliminate certain objectives in accordance 
with criteria of relative importance, rela- 
tive interest and relative difficulty. 

(10) Designate the appropriate grade and sub- 
ject into which each objective falls. 


B. Determining Activities 


(11) Determine exactly what you mean by a school 
activity. 

(12) Examine critically some previously prepared 
teaching units and determine the essential 
qualities of a good teaching unit. 

(13) Determine the main headings which will form 
the outline of most of your teaching units. 

(14) Proceed to compose instruction units, one at 
a time, in a form for publication. 

(15) Select the elements which are fundamental 
and repeat them at appropriate intervals 
in order to assure permanence of learning. 

(16) Formulate tests to be given at regular in- 
tervals to discover whether the objective 
has been achieved. If possible, prepare 
practice material to correct deficiencies 
discovered by the test. 

(17) Make any adaptation of the course of study 
to your local method of handling indi- 
vidual differences. 

(18) Have one person or group of persons edit 
the whole course of study in order to re- 
move inconsistencies and evidences of a 
patchwork process, 
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(19) Revise the placement of units in grades on 
the basis of experience, 
(20) Continue to revise the course of study in 


accordance with any new developments. 


COMPOSITION OF THE CURRICULUM 
COMMITTEE 

The chief criticism of the curriculum- 

making groups who are at work is that they 

fail to inelude all the persons necessary to 


give a balanced view where so many varia 


(1) the 


group should consist of the most capable 


bles are concerned. In our opinion, 
and most industrious persons who can do 
the job; (2) it should inelude persons who 
have the authority to call upon teachers for 
assistance in any step of the process; (3) 
the person who directs the group should 
have some expert knowledge of the tech- 
nique of curriculum-making; (4) the group 
should include a person who would be re 
sponsible for training teachers to carry out 
a new course of study ; (5) the group 
should include classroom teachers who will 
think in terms of actual conditions and 
should render invaluable service in design- 
ing classroom activities; (6) it should in- 
and other supervisory 


clude principals 


officers who represent the administrative 
point of view. 

The view represented by these conditions 
is that the most competent persons should 
be engaged in the work of 
making and that a balanced view 


tained by drawing on the representatives 


curriculum 
be ob 
of the several branches of service which 
affect the Too 
meaning persons have undertaken to revise 


curriculum. well- 


many 
courses of study unmindful of the complex- 
ity of the technique involved. The result 
has been to produce courses of study which 
have been incomplete or faulty. 
AGREEING ON THE DerinitTion oF Epwuca- 
TION AND THE CURRICULUM 
Curriculum committees plunge precipi- 
tously into the task of curriculum-making 
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without the preliminary clearing of ground 
so necessary to good harmonious under- 
standing. Differing points of view on the 
meaning of education and the curriculum 
lead to wide diserepancies in instructional 
material. Certain clear-cut issues should 
be discussed and the group should arrive at 
Too many courses of study are 


Too many un 


a decision. 
inconsistent in their parts. 
scrupulous curriculum-makers are too 
ready to introduce a new shibboleth without 
taking the trouble to understand what its 
implications are and how it articulates with 
the point of view of the course of study as 
This 


theorizing with the honest worker. 


he conceives it is not a matter of 
(nee 


he sets down his principles, the sound 
scholar tries to adhere to them throughout 

In this connection the idea of usefulness 
dominates the present 


which rightfully 


curriculum-making movement needs to be 
clarified. There 
limit the term useful to the daily routine 
To us, a use 


has been a tendency to 


bread-and-butter activities. 
ful purpose is one which has good results, 
one which makes some improvement in liv 
ing. This holds for all the useful facets of 
expression, such as recreation, health, social 
living, esthetie life and the enjoyment ot 
the natural environment. 

The curriculum consists of all the experi 
ences which all the children are most likely 
to have in sehool. This conception of th 


curriculum does not exclude the formal 
subjects, but it regards them as only one of 
several means used in the pursuit of school 
activity. We are certain, however, that the 
curriculum is not a statement of topics to 
be studied, read or recited. It is an account 
of all that the children do in 


achieve certain educational ends. 


school to 


STATING ONE’s Postr1ON ON IMPORTANT 


ISSUES 


The fundamental principles are still in 
the process of formulation, but there are 
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some unnecessary cleavages in opinion, 
or example, there is really no antagonism 
between an analysis of the interests and 
activities of children and an analysis of 
social needs as a basis of curriculum con- 
struction. They are not mutually exclu- 
sive. They are supplementary. Child 
nature never displaces social needs and 
vice versa. During the early pre-adolescent 
period in the learning career, the emphasis 
hould be on child nature. During the 
idoleseent period, the emphasis should be 
n social needs. 

The view that the elementary grades 
should be dominated by child behavior does 
not contradict the principle that usefulness 
hall govern education. The«hild engages 
i many practical and useful pursuits in 
the home. This view, furthermore, does 
not entirely exclude objectives which relate 

» adult experience. Much that affects the 
child also affects the adult. Furthermore, 

is not necessary to exelude certain im- 
portant objectives ascertained by an analy- 
sis of social needs usually having an adult 
emphasis. <A selection from such objec- 
tives, however, should be made entirely on 
he basis of their appeal to children. 

t is interesting that those who are con- 
dueting activity curricula, purporting to 
begin with child nature, are most energetic 
in carrying on life, if not adult, activities. 
\n analysis of the so-called project cur- 
ricula shows that they incorporate much of 
the content of economie life which is almost 
exclusively an adult sphere of activity. 


SELECTING A Frecp or Stupy 

The major problem here for the cur- 
riculum-maker is to make up his mind 
whether he wishes to begin with a formal 
school subject or with a major branch of 
life. There is no doubt that all things 
being equal, the soundest approach of cur- 
riculum reconstruction is through the 
major fields of life activity. The conven- 
tional subject organization of the eurricu- 
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lum is artificial and arbitrary; it causes 
wasteful overlapping and fails to reproduce 
life. There is almost unanimous agreement 
among leaders in curriculum-making on 
this matter. However, at the present stage 
of educational progress, we are convinced 
from contact with practical and rather lib- 
eral school people that it is still necessary 
to proceed with curriculum revision from 
the point of view of the formal school 
subjects. 

It should be remembered that a curricu- 
lum built upon an analysis of life activities 
will ultimately involve some classification 
into major fields of activity. It is probable 
that the new alignment of activities will 
parallel the major life activities. There will 
be health studies, social studies, economic 
studies, language studies, ete. For exam- 
ple, it is not inconceivable that economic 
studies will emerge as one of the new com- 
mon branches as the educational correlative 
of economie life. It will probably draw on 
industrial arts, household arts, economic 
geography, economic history and general 
occupational study. The social studies, thus 
far most intimately related to the economic 
studies, would probably include political 
and social history, the social phases of 
geography, citizenship and ethies. 

Recently, Dr. Bobbitt has undertaken to 
determine the major activities of life by an 
inductive study of the activities of society 
as reflected in periodicals, newspapers, en- 
eyclopedias and in the common vocabulary 
of people. He analyzed the topics listed in 
the ‘‘Readers’ Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture’’ for the year 1919 to 1921, which 
classifies the material printed in over a 
hundred of the more important periodicals. 
He made a count of the topics listed in 180 
issues of the New York Times. He ana- 
lyzed 14,740 columns of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica.’’ He studied the topies im- 
plied in Thorndike’s ten thousand most 
frequently used words. He analyzed the 
topics treated in The Literary Digest for 
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the last twenty-five These five 
analyses yielded the major fields of human 


years. 


experience, including government, health, 
education, literature, vocations, ete. Thus 
far, Dr. Bobbitt’s procedure has not even- 
tuated in a composite list of major activ)- 
ties. Eventually, these studies will un- 
doubtedly result of 
major life activities together with an index 
of their relative importance which in turn 
should result in a corresponding reorgani- 
zation of the major branches of the cur- 


in a reclassification 


riculum. 


AGREEING ON THE MEANING OF AN 
OBJECTIVE 

There is much confusion in the minds of 
the readers of the literature of curriculum 
making concerning the term objective. An 
objective is a specific goal, useful in life, to 
be achieved by education. It is a specific, 
usable skill, knowledge or attitude which 
should be developed as the result of formal 
training. It is what the pupil should be 
able to do, to know or to be as the result of 
a given amount of learning. 

Some objectives are too general. For ex- 
ample, to recognize the relation of natural 
phenomena to farm life. There is a place 
for general objectives, but they are few in 
number and serve to show the direction of 
the work of one grade or of a complete 
The objective for any one 
the formation of 
They should be so 
specific as to define with some exactness the 
scope of the teaching unit which is con- 
nected with it. It should be specific enough 
to give one an idea of what to do in a fairly 


course of study. 


grade should indicate 


rather specifie habits. 


limited time. 

There is a difference of opinion as to the 
term to use to designate what we have here 
called an objective. The following terms 
have been used, objective, outcome, aim, 
specific aim, goal. The term aim and spe- 
cific aim should be disearded because they 
suggest general goals which in the past did 
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not have much effect upon the actual teach- 
ing procedure. The term objective is most 
commonly used in the literature of cur. 
riculum-making and should be universally 
The use of the term outcome 
encourages to start with favorable 
teaching material and to be satisfied with 
listing the outcomes that particular 
teaching material. The term objective im- 
plies that one must first determine his 


adopted. 


one 


o! 


goals. 


DETERMINING THE OBJECTIVES 
or EDUCATION 

We wish now to consider the several ways 
in which curriculum-makers have proceeded 
to determine the objectives of education 
The specific usable skills in any field must 
result from some kind of direct or secon 
dary analyses of life. Most of the curricu- 
lum studies of the past few years have been 
concerned chiefly with such attempts to dis- 
We are able 
to distinguish nine principal methods of de 
termining objectives. First, there 
of determining objectives by a 


cover educational objectives 


is the 
method 
direct analysis of the actual conditions of 
life. 
discovery of activities, sometimes the dis 


The analysis sometimes involves the 


covery of difficulties and when a compari 
son of the two is made, the results emerge 
in the form of needs. In our opinion, an 
analysis of social needs is most suitable for 
the grades beyond the elementary level, 
that is, beyond the sixth grade. The pupils 
in the junior high school years and beyond 
are more closely related to adult life, and 
adult needs become more apparent to them 
The most fundamental needs must be met 
in the education of adolescents. However, 
when certain units of activity, the impor- 
tance of which is doubtful, are foreign to 
the interests of the pupils or too difficult 
to master, there is no good reason why they 
should be included. It seems to us that 


the opinion of intelligent and experienced 
teachers is the best guide to selection and 
rejection in this matter. 
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Second, there is the method of determin- 
ing objectives by job analysis which be- 
longs especially to vocational education 
where the analysis of a job like plumbing 
is made to determine the exact steps in the 
instructional process. Indeed, this method 
is similar to the one described in the pre- 
ceding paragraph with special application 
to industrial training. It has been devel- 
oped by several expert analysts who apply 
a fairly complex technique. However, it 
may be applied in a simple form to obtain 
roughly the steps to be followed in training 
for a specific job like bricklaying. It is 
usually eonecerned with training for a 
highly specialized task in a narrow field. 
Whereas, a great many job-analyses have 
been made there are comparatively few 
which have been carried out with extreme 
thoroughness. 

Third, there is the method of determining 
objectives by analysis of a ‘‘case group.’’ 
This method emphasizes the importance of 
adapting instruction to the needs of a par- 
ticular homogeneous group in a given com- 
munity. The technique of this method has 
been developed only in bold outline and has 
not been extensively applied by curriculum- 
makers. The assumption is that the inves- 
tigator will make a direct survey of the 
needs of a particular distinguishable 
group; that he will determine the char- 
acteristies of the good members of the 
group; that he will diseover the deficiencies 
of the group by a comparison with the 
good members; and finally that he will set 
up a program of training to correct the 
discovered deficiencies. The method is 
valuable only in small homogeneous com- 
munities which are willing to undertake 
independent investigations. In our large 
cosmopolitan cities, it would be impossible 
to earry out enough investigations to cover 
all the distinctive groups. 

Fourth, there is the method of determin- 
ing objectives by the analysis of news- 
papers and magazines to discover educa- 
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tional objectives. This method may be con- 
sidered a direct analysis only when the 
investigator’s purpose is to help the learner 
to read the newspaper and the magazine. 
It happens, however, that most of the stud- 
ies which applied this method were under- 
taken to discover objectives of education 
for all the needs of living. The assumption 
was that newspapers and magazines mirror 
life. If an experience is frequently re- 
corded in the newspaper, it very frequently 
occurs in life. Newspapers have a bias; 
they reflect the sensational rather than the 
normal events of life; they write down to a 
low level of intelligence and they do not 
touch certain important fundamental fields 
of life at all. If certain cautions are ob- 
served, this method may be used to supple- 
ment direct analyses. 

Fifth, there is the method of determining 
objectives by the analysis of social statistics 
and social documents. This method is not 
an analysis of actual needs, but of data 
which describe needs. It is specially valu- 
able where it is difficult to get at the needs 
by a direct canvass or survey. There is an 
abundance of such data available concern- 
ing the economic, physical, political and 
recreational activities of the people. When 
not enough data are available, it is neces- 
sary to supplement this method by others 
discussed in this section. 

Sixth, there is the method of determining 
objectives by analysis of the opinion of 
competent persons. This method, roughly 
applied, has been very common in curricu- 
lum-making. Competent persons in these 
cases were, however, administrative officers 
of a school system. In our opinion, this 
method is hardly as reliable as an objective 
study of the actual needs of the learner. 
When objective data are not available, the 
opinion of competent persons is to be pre- 
ferred to a subjective selection of educa- 
tional goals. It should be remembered, 
however, that when opinion is resorted to 
exclusively, there is no assurance that the 
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important objectives will be included ; that 
the Judges know what is most useful; and 
that the 
prejudices. 
Seventh, there is the method of determin- 
ing objectives by quantitative analysis of 
children’s activities, interests or questions. 
In this connection, it is proposed that the 


data are not a consensus of 


elementary schools should be governed by 
children’s interests and The 
chief applications of this method involving 


activities. 


a quantitative procedure have been in the 
fields of reading and elementary science. 
The assumption here is that the behavior 
of the child is the best guide to the most 
interesting and most useful school activi- 
ties for children. This does not necessarily 
exclude certain useful activities and per- 
haps certain adult activities. According to 
this method, we make a careful analysis of 
child life, observing all the conditions of 
an inductive procedure and produce a body 
of educational goals which do not deprive 
the child of the opportunity of engaging in 
natural activities. 

Eighth, there is the method of analyzing 
project curricula to determine educational 
objectives. These curricula consist of rec- 
ords of the free activities and experiences 
of children as evolved in the classroom. 
These curricula yield outcomes which are 
not really objectives in the sense that we 


have been using the term, namely, educa 


tional goals determined in advance. When 
these outcomes are subjected to a rigid 


process of selection and rejection, we will 

very likely discover some very important 

usable goals for the elementary grades 
Ninth, 


mining objectives by 


there is the method of deter- 


analyzing existing 


objectives. This method roughly applied 
characterizes much of the present effort in 
this form, 


They lack sup- 


eurriculum-making. In such 
curricula are not adequate. 
porting evidence; they are incomplete and 
they lack a unifying purpose or point of 
When certain 
nique are introduced, this method is a great 


view. refinements of tech- 
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advance over an uncritical collection of ex- 
A mere frequency count of 
The 
existing objectives need to be submitted to 


isting goals. 
existing objectives is not sufficient. 


competent Judges for a rating of their rela 
tive importance. 


CRITIQUE OF THE METHODS OF DETERMINING 
OBJECTIVES 

An analysis of existing available studies 
to determine objectives convinces us that 
we have not yet evolved a final technique 
which may be recommended for general 
In quantity, we have produced 
In quality, we 


adoption. 
an abundance of studies. 
are forced to admit that we are yet in the 
primitive stage of the science of curricu- 
lum-making. There are a number of very 
fine studies, but on the whole the products 
of the curriculum-making movement lack 
completeness, coherence and a proper hand 
ling of all the variables. Some methods 
are, for the present, most appropriate under 
certain circumstances. We hazard the 
opinion that the following methods are 
most reliable; direct analysis of the learn- 
er’s needs for curricula above the elemen 
tary school level; the method of quantita 
tive analysis of children’s activity on the 
elementary level; the method of job analy 
sis for vocational curricula. 

Each curriculum-making group must de 
termine its own method on the basis of its 
own criteria, its own system of relative 
values. Not enough attention has been 
given to the discovery of objectives which 
result in an improvement over present liv- 
ing. In fields where standards of good 
practice are easily ascertainable, it is neces- 
sary to include a comparison of present 
habits with approved standards of living 
In the future it will be necessary to give 
this matter special study. 


DETERMINING THE NATURE OF A SCHOOL 
ACTIVITY 


Practically no work has been done on the 


technique of planning activities for publi 
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cation in curricula. The nature of activity 
is discussed briefly by writers on the cur- 
riculum and by the authors of several 
project curricula. But in no one treatise 
can we find a complete discussion of the 
nature of school activity. Here, then, is a 
virgin field for the curriculum specialist. 
For the present it is only possible to ana- 
lyze superficially the present desultory 
achievements and to suggest how they may 
be organized into a practical technique. 

From the point of view of the curricu- 
lum-maker, it is necessary first to determine 
what an activity should be, and second, how 
it should be organized and prepared for 
publication. In the printed course of 
study, the activities make up the bulk of 
any one teaching unit. The objective may 
he one or more sentences giving the pur- 
pose of the unit, but the description of the 
class activity tells what the teacher does, 
what the pupils do, what materials are 
used, how these materials are used, what 
direction the discussion takes, and so on. 
Sometimes, it is a graphie account of the 
activities, responses, questions and remarks 
of the children. When the unit involves 
actual material, we are told how it is used. 
The deseription of the activities indicates 
what part the pupil plays in the procedure. 
If it involves a demonstration, the exposi- 
tion of it should be so clear as to make it 
possible for a new and inexperienced 
teacher to repeat it. 

The old curriculum did not require one 
to define activities, because one was con- 
tent to outline the subject-matter or con- 
tent and trust that the teacher would plan 
an appropriate activity. The new curricu- 
lum places emphasis on the particular kind 
of school experience in which the pupil is 
to engage. Any one unit of school activity 
may include one or more of a variety of 
experiences, such as observing, discussing, 
reading, listening, studying, answering 
questions, experimenting, constructing and 
soon. The essential point is that a course 
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of study shall present an activity as a de- 
scription of things to be done and not as an 
outline of information to be learned. We 
wish to discover the best experience the 
child should have and to describe it in such 
a way as to enable an average teacher to 
reproduce it. 


THe Qvuauities or a Goop Teacuine UNIT 


The unit of school experience has been 
most commonly called a teaching unit. We 
shall, therefore, state the qualities which 
characterize a good teaching unit and 
thereby suggest the ways in which the pres- 
ent curricula depart from our conception 
of a good teaching unit. 


(1) It should reproduce actual life situations as 
far as possible. 

(2) It should involve work with actual materials. 

(3) It should utilize the actual materials as they 
occur in life as far as possible. 

(4) It should involve a variety of direct sense ex- 

periences. 

) It should not deviate aimlessly from the ob- 

jective of the unit. 

(6) It should include a considerable amount of 
‘active pupil participation. 

(7) It should be adapted to the ability of the 
learning group. 

(8) It should contain accurate information. 

(9) The printed description of the activity should 
be lucid and graphic. 

(10) It should contain a variety of activities in- 
cluding discussing, constructing, compar- 
ing, and the like. 

(11) The references should be complete and exact. 

(12) The amount of activity required should not 
be greater than can be carried on in the 
time allotted for the unit. 

(13) The development of the activity should be 
in the order of the child’s behavior. 


i) 


(! 


Tue Matin Heapings or THE TEACHING 
Unit 

There is at the present time no tendency 
toward a generally accepted set of main 
headings to serve as a skeleton for a teach- 
ing unit. It is not necessary that there 
shall be uniform practice in this matter, 
but it is important that no essential part 
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of a good teaching unit shall be neglected. 
Tentatively, we should like to propose the 
following headings as a basis of further 


criticism. 


> The specific useful goal of the unit. 
re: What 
It is a description of all the impor- 


is done in schoo! to achieve the 

objective. 

tant experiences of the group during the one 

teaching unit. It is stated in such a way as to 
make it possible for a new teacher to reproduce 
the experience. 

Materials: All the equipment except reading mat 
ter used in the teaching unit. 

Assignment: A clear and explicit statement of 
what the pupil must do in preparation. 

References: Printed material used in the teaching 

unit. 

A few brief statements of facts 


which you expect the pupil to remember per 


Essential facts: 


manently and which you could reasonably expect 


the pupil to give in future tests. 


The printed form of the teaching unit has 
There 


are informal statements of the school activi- 


appeared in a number of varieties. 


ties without any attempt at organization. 


These statements are characteristic of most 


of the project curricula. Some school 
activities have been recorded as steno- 
graphic reports of classroom procedure. 


Such reports give in adequate detail the 
verbal activity of the teacher and pupils, 
but frequently fail to give a complete ac- 
eount of other activities, such as observing, 
constructing, experimenting and so on. 
Some teaching units are a combination of 
text-book and lesson plan. The advantage 
here of course is to put in the teacher's 
hands all the information she needs in order 
to carry on the lesson. Perhaps this has the 
effect of discouraging individual investiga- 
tion. Some courses of study are arranged 
in three parallel columns. There seems to 
printing 
It is a 


be no particular advantage in 

one’s material in parallel columns. 
waste of space and tends to cramp one’s 
The form which is most prom- 
ising is a clear and graphic statement of 


expression. 


experiences, including the subject-matter 
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incidentally introduced, organized under 
some set of main headings such as indicated 
above. At this time, however, it is not pos- 
sible to say with finality what the best form 


of the teaching unit should be. 


INTRODUCING SUFFICIENT REPETITION TO 
INSURE PERMANENCE OF LEARNING 
Although there have been several fine 
text-books which embody this psychological 
principle, there has been no tendency to 
apply this principle systematically in cur- 
riculum-making. After a course of study 
is complete, it is necessary to analyze it in 
order to select the elements that are funda 
mental and to repeat them at appropriate 
intervals. It is obvious that a complete pro 
gram of activities must not neglect to in 

clude those units which involve practice. 
We should be very much concerned about 
the form which the practice or review exer 
cises take. No curriculum-maker can be 
satisfied with a course of study which by 
neglect of the proper provisions for prac 
tice vitiates the results of careful planning 


by stupid review exercises 


FORMULATING TESTS TO BE GIVEN 
AT ReGuLaR INTERVALS 

The formulation of tests to be given at 
regular intervals to discover whether the 
objectives have been achieved has been pur 
sued in an isolated way in connection with 
several of the subjects, but has been given 
very little attention in the systematic plan 
ning of curricula. The kind of tests and 
the kind of practice material that is de- 
signed to correct the deficiencies discovered 
by the tests modifies the experience of the 
pupil. For this reason, it is very impor 
tant as a problem for the curriculum-maker 
When the objectives of a course of study 
are clear and specific, it is possible to set 
up tests at intervals to determine whether 
When 


the objective is to aequire knowledge, the 


the objectives have been achieved 
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test consists of a few questions or problems. 


When the objective is to develop skill, the . 


test consists of the performance of some 
given task. It should be clear that the pur- 
pose of these tests is to grade the pupil, 
although this may be done incidentally by 
those who find it necessary. Primarily, 
these tests are a part of the learning pro- 
cedure. They are designed to discover 
whether the pupil has attained the goals of 
instruction. Ideally, the pupil should not 
continue with a new unit of a course until 
he has successfully mastered what has gone 


before, 


Apar?vine THe CurricuLum To INopI- 
VIDUAL DirrerRENTES 


Whereas, have made considerable 
progress in adapting instruction to indi- 
vidual differences, we have not yet discov- 
ered the best way of introducing the results 
into the printed course of study. Again we 
are concerned with a procedure which modi- 
fies the school experiences for different in- 
dividuals or groups of individuals, thereby 
making it an important factor in curricu- 
lum-making. Not enough has been actually 
accomplished along this line to merit special! 
comment. In the next few years, we shall 
witness the systematic introduction of this 
clement into the technique of curriculum- 
making. 


we 


Revistne Grape PLACEMENT ON THE 
Basis or EXPERIENCE 


The first placement of activities by 
grades is tentative, and is made by an in- 
telligent teacher. Later placement should 
be the result of careful experimentation and 
study of the results of the preliminary 
grade placement. The problem here is, 

1) to diseover the place at which an activ- 
ity is most interesting, (2) the place where 
it is most suitable to the needs of the child, 

3) the place where it is most useful and 
(4) the place at which the child is most 
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capable of performing the activity. Some 
work along this line has been done, but 
here, too, we are in the early stages of the 
development of this aspect of the technique 
of curriculum-making. 


CONCLUSION 

We have presented here an outline of the 
important steps in the process of curricu- 
lum-making and indicated some of the limi- 
tations in the ways in which these steps are 
being carried out at the present time. We 
have pointed out that few curriculum 
studies comprehend al! the steps in the com- 
plete process of curriculum construction, 
from which we infer that future projects in 
curriculum construction will have to be 
more comprehensive in scope. There is still 
a lack of agreement on a definition of edu- 
cation and the curriculum. The funda- 
mental principles are still in the process of 
formulation and there is still considerable 
unnecessary cleavage in opinion on impor- 
tant issues. It appears that it will be neces- 
sary for some time to revise curricula by 
reconstructing the existing formal school 
subjects. There is still much confusion 
concerning the meaning and form of an 
objective. We have considered in detail 
the several methods of determining the ob- 
jectives of education, pointing out the ad- 
vantages and limitations of several methods 
and proposing a tentative opinion of the 
relative validity of these methods. We in- 
dicated that the time is not yet ripe to set 
up one technique of determining objectives. 

In discussing the nature of a school activ- 
ity, it Was our purpose to point out that the 
greatest deficiency in present curriculum- 
making is the lack of understanding of the 
nature of activity and translation of it into 
an acceptable teaching unit. 

Finally, we pointed out that very little 
has been done in systematic curriculum- 
making to introduce sufficient repetition to 
insure permanence of learning; to formu- 
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late tests to be given at regular intervals; to 
adapt the curriculum to individual differ- 
ences; and to organize activities by grades 
on the basis of experience in the classroom. 
It should be clear that we have not yet 
reached the peak of production of curricu- 
lum material and that only by maintaining 
a consistently abundant output of curricu- 
lum material can we hope for any perma- 
nent changes in the character of the Amer 
ican public school curriculum 
Henry Harar 


CLEVELAND ScHooL or EDUCATION 


WHAT ARE 
THe ** 


group of major school ‘‘diseiplines’’ are 
little decade old. Already, 


however, they are acquiring the hard outer 


“SOCIAL STUDIES”? 


social studies’ aS a St lf conselous 


more than a 
shell of text-books, courses of study, teacher- 
training courses and the other vested ac- 
com paniments of public school procedure 
In view of this widespread activity of pre 
paring social studies texts and curricula it 
may not be amiss to review briefly the 


genesis of our present conception of the 


social studies and to raise afresh the query 
as to what are ‘‘social studies.’’ 
At the turn of the century the ante- 


cedents of the present social studies in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools were history 
and geography with here and there ‘‘civil 
As taught in the schools, 


these studies concerned chiefly wars, na- 


government.’’ 


tional government, patriotism, the duties 
and privileges of citizens, the migrations of 
peoples and the products of industry and 
agriculture in various parts of the world. 
In other the the 
studies of to-day go back to a preoccupation 
with what Hocking has ealled the ‘‘ publie 
order’’ and Cooley the ‘‘secondary group’’ 


words, roots of social 


aspects of social living. 

The struggle for a place in the sun in the 
swarming curriculum of the last quarter- 
century has not been conducive to leisurely 
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self-serutiny and reconsideration of empha- 
Energy that might 
have gone into a consideration of their pre- 


sis by the social studies. 


cise nature and function has not infre- 
quently been diverted by the studies at first 
individually and latterly as a group into 
building walls and maintaining status 
Into the midst of this situation of a rap 
idly erowding curriculum with each disei- 
pline or group of disciplines looking to its 
own position came the World War. Since 


social breakdowns were prominently in 
volved in its origins and prosecution, the 
social studies were at once thrown down 
stage in the full glare of the public spot 
light. 


long trousers during the war. 


They may be said to have put on 
A growing 
course of study, like a growing child, tends 
to take on the emphasis of its environment 
In the case of the social studies this meant 
that the 
duplicate 


environment only served to re 
the 
Throughout the four 


with their unprecedented mobili 


heredity noted above 


turbulent years of 
the war 
zation of public opinion—patriotism and 
public affairs constituted the overwhelming 
preoecupation of the day ; the social studies 
therefore, in a world 
for the 
less personal political and economic aspects 
had their 
Under the circumstances it 


arlier im 


grew to manhood, 


supercharged with concern same 


of social living in which they 


origin. would 
have been surprising had their « 
personal bent not been confirmed 

To be sure, the war years with their em 
phasis upon deliberately integrated social 
living also bred questions as to the ade 
quacy of the traditional ‘‘disciplines’’ with 
But these 


in the 


their departmental partitions 


questions were largely drowned 
chorus of general acclaim of the strapping 
the curriculum. 


Overnight arose a demand on every side for 


new major member of 
immediate delivery of social studies texts 
and curricula. And the obvious thing hap 
and has continued largely to hap 


file of the 


pened 


pen throughout the rank and 
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publie schools sinee the war—the tradi- 
tional units were reshuffled, expanded and 
new units added, but always under the spell 
of the emphasis upon citizenship and the 
problems and activities of the publie order 
that had both made and won the war. 

It is this traditional and partly fortui- 
tous identifieation of social studies to such 
in exclusive degree with problems of the 
public order that it may be worth while to 
reconsider 

Suppose we were to forget for the mo- 
ment the school curriculum of 1890 and the 
preoccupations of the war and post-war 
periods. What is there about the whole 
business of living which might conceivably 
be passed on from generation to generation 
through this educational device we call the 
social studies? By way of answer to this 
question we may note that men everywhere 

from the natives of central Africa to 
the ‘‘eivilized’’ inhabitants of New York 
are engaged in two kinds of activi- 
ties: activities addressed to things, in the 

urse of which material tools are em- 
ployed, and activities addressed to persons, 
n which are utilized various institutional 
ways of behaving such as sale for a price, 
marriage, trial by jury and good manners. 
Manifold as these activities are and infinite 
in variety and complexity as they appear, 
man’s goings up and down the earth may 
nevertheless be viewed as concerned either 
vith things or with people. The attempt 
in education to differentiate a group of 
social studies probably represents an im- 
plicit recognition of this twofold aspect of 
man’s behavior. 

The question raised here is whether it 
may not be well to make this implicit recog- 
nition of the funetion of the social studies 
overt: to accept their seope as being as 
wide as the person to person activities of 
man as he oceupies himself with getting his 
living, making a home, spending his lei- 
sure, carrying on public affairs. At present 
even the more advanced social studies pro- 
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grams appear to recognize only a part of 
man’s activities addressed to persons as 
their province. They deal extensively with 
activities of the publie order; the face-to- 
face activities of the private order they 
searcely touch. The already widely-used 
pamphlets being prepared under Dr. Har- 
old Rugg, at the Lincoln School, mark an 
important advance in the preparation of 
tested text materials in the social studies 
and bid fair to bulk large in the field for 
some time to come. But even this sug- 
gestive experiment is largely devoted to 
winnowing out geographical knowledge by 
statistical means and selecting and build- 
ing a curriculum on the ‘‘permanent and 
important problems’’ concerned with gov- 
ernment, industry, business, racial and 
international relations. From these real- 
istic texts children will gain an apprecia- 
tion of such things as the role of invention 
and art in modern life, some understanding 
of the expansion of industry, the issues be- 
tween capital and labor, racial and inter- 
national relations, perhaps an attitude of 
openmindedness regarding immigration and 
the tariff. But the great mass of face-to- 
face social skills which we employ daily and 
hourly in the home, in business and in play, 
which largely determine the adequacy of 
all our other and more remote social activi- 
ties as citizens or members of society— 
these things find no place even in such an 
advanced treatment of the social studies. 

And where does a child acquire these 
social habits which are the warp and woof 
of everyday life? Here and there a high 
school course in sociology includes brief 
consideration of these social skills; a few 
courses in citizenship touch upon personal 
adjustments in the home and class-room; 
‘character education’’ occasionally consists 
not only in the teaching of certain precepts 
but in the empirical study of personal rela- 


tions. On the college level social psy- 
chology is beginning to include such 
material. 
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For the most part, however, these ad- 
justments have remained under the aegis 
of religion; their secularization has lagged 
by decades and centuries behind that of 
other regions of behavior. To this day the 
chief formal instruction in the 
patterns governing the approach to others 


behavior 


in face-to-face relationships comes through 
The 


child’s responses to persons are bent into 


the Sunday-school class and sermon. 
rough, hit-or-miss conformity to those of 
his parents, his school teacher and his gang. 
He picks up in Sunday school and out of 
the bin of accumulated wise saws of the 
race such advice as *‘ A soft answer turneth 
away wrath,’’ and ‘‘ Don't look a gift-horse 
in the mouth’’—but only the school of hard 
knocks teaches him the shadings of adapta- 
tion of these dogmas. In a world in which 
success or failure with most of us depends 
upon learning adequate habits of response 
to the ‘‘all sorts of people it takes to make 
a world,’’ in which our very personalities 
depend upon our ability to control the re- 
sponses we evoke in these people and they 
evoke in us in the recurrent types of per- 
sonal relationships of life, we are content 
in the main to leave the learning of these 
A person 1s, 


se 


‘*a good mixer’’ or ‘‘a 


responses largely to chance. 
we say, by nature 
grouch,’’ he ‘‘is easy to live with’’ or ‘‘al- 
ways has his elbows out.’’ 

The principal of a leading experimental 
school recently rejoined to this point, ‘‘ But 
one of the great virtues of the experimental 
school is that it does afford abundant op- 
portunity for children to learn this per- 
Undoubt- 
edly the freer group give and take of the 


sonal type of social behavior.’’ 


experimental school procedure affords more 
opportunity than the ordinary publie school 
for the learning of the elaborate switch- 
board of keys by which one comes to terms 
with the person others 
with the minimum of social friction. But 
even under such favorable conditions this 
whole crucial group of habits rests largely 


and property of 


upon an ad hoc, catch-as-catch-can, maybe- 
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you-do-and-maybe-you-don't basis of inci- 
dental learning. Is it unreasonable to sug. 
gest that this neglected subject-matter of 
education, involving the child’s adjustment 
to parents and associates in all the fune- 
tional activities of living now and in the 
future, merits the same type of direct atten 
tion in school that is now bestowed upon 
the tariff, Magna Charta, immigration, in- 
ternational affairs and the other major con 
cerns of the social studies? 

This omission of these face-to-face rela- 
tionships from the social studies appears 
the more striking in view of the fact that 
it is with these activities that the elemen 
tary or high-school student is concerned in 
his day-by-day adjustments. Government 
is perforce still a matter of theory for him, 
the League of Nations is only a name, wage 
scales and industrial relations committees 
are still in the future. But certain social 
problems are real to him: how to get along 
with his older brother who is ‘‘ always pick 
ing on’’ him; how to adjust to older people 
of varying grades of authority over him 


parents, teachers, aunts—who ‘‘don’t un 
derstand’’ him; whom to admit to his club; 
what to do when people make fun of him; 
how to handle snarls in his club or erowd; 
how to make more friends; how to get on 
in his crowd if he is smaller and weaket 
than the leaders; how to keep from seeming 
a poor sport when all his friends have more 


If there is anything in 
hy 


money to spend 
the theory that 
a take-off from problems real in the ex 


learning is facilitated 


perience of the learner such situations as 


these would seem to present a valid ap 
proach to social studies. 

True, we have as yet no adequate social! 
science. And, little as we may know about 
government or industry as forms of social 
behavior, we probably know still less about 


personal adjustments. This is the too-little 


recognized region in which the social 
studies and mental hygiene merge. But 
the question may properly be raised 


whether we do not actually know more 
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than we are beginning to teach. At least, 
experiments in constructive analysis of 
conerete situations involving personal rela- 
tions might be attempted. 

Industry—long ago secularized and now 
hard-pressed by the fact that its ability to 
make things has so far outrun its ability 
to sell things—appears to be leading the 
way in the learning of these face-to-face 
skills through its use of ‘‘personnel’’ de- 

es and ‘‘applied psychology.’’ The skill 
of the “‘sales talk’’ of the house-to-house 
salesman for leading manufacturers is no 
longer left to chance in this competitive 
ndustrial world; plants that keep rigid ac- 

unt of ‘‘the high cost of -hiring and 
firing’’ are weeding out their foremen who 
lose their tempers and bully their men; 
modern retailers are not only training 
their clerks in the ‘‘correct,’’ ¢.¢., efficient, 
ipproach to eustomers but are making as- 
surance doubly sure by the store slogan that 
‘the customer is always right.’’ 


The new attempt at parental training 
now being developed and the nursery school 


are addressing themselves to 
understanding many of these personal rela- 
In the uncharted regions of 
marital relations Dorothy Dix is perform- 
ng for millions of readers daily a service 
of a rude, practical sort with her daily 
syndicated column of specific advice to 
“Troubled Wife,’’ ‘‘ Anxious Husband’’ 
and ‘*Wall Flower.’’ 

Meanwhile, in the great mass of face- 
to-face relationships, chance and trial and 
rule our individual 
Inept adjustments 
plunge us into irritating small rancors 
among disgruntled friends, family and 
business associates which ‘‘spoil the day,”’ 
or sweep us with all our rationalizations 
upon our heads into cumulative maladjust- 
ments which last a lifetime. Such persons 
as the ably trained scientist described to 
the writer by Dr. J. MeKeen Cattell are 
known to all of us: 


movement 


tionships. 


error continue to 


and colleetive destinies. 
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. . »« He has more than usual ability, but his 
personality has prevented him from doing work 
that he might have accomplished. Charles 8. 
Pierce was a still more notable example of a case 
of this character. William James once said to me 
that he was potentially one of the three or four 
ablest men ever born in America, but he failed to 
do what he might have accomplished owing to his 
inability to adjust himself to the situation. 


In putting forth the above suggestion 
there has been no intention to advocate 
the direct, head-on imparting of general- 
ized rules of ‘‘good’’ conduct such as one 
sometimes observes in courses devoted to 
‘‘character education.’’ Life as it flows 
through the fingers of child or adult is too 
lumpy an affair to yield readily to such 
simplification. The development of a social 
science depends here as elsewhere upon a 
painstaking inductive process of observa- 
tion, hypothesis, testing, incorporation of 
new factors, revision, retesting—and so on 
until the end of the picture. By the same 
token there is no suggestion here of mechan- 
izing human relationships into the glassy 
smile and professional patter of the sales- 
man for vacuum cleaners. The issue is not 
an either-or choice of mechanism or spon- 
taneity. Social adjustments are sufficiently 
complex to demand not only all the flex- 
ibility of which any of us will ever be 
capable but also all the insight in the 
form of condensed human experience that 
we may be able to learn. 

And finally, it is not implied that even 
such a widened interpretation of the social 
studies as comprehending all person-to-per- 
son activity is a final formulation. This 
suggestion is offered merely as a possible 
next step in this characteristic human 
process of inching along into change. 
Further developments in the future may 
conceivably include the obliteration of the 
line between ‘‘social’’ and ‘‘natural’’ sci- 
ences and the organization of the activity 
of training the young around man’s life- 
activities. 

Rosert 8. Lynp 

New York City 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


POLISH AND GERMAN SCHOOLS 

A pispaTcH in the New York Times states 
that, despite the reeently reported establishment 
by Marshal Pilsudsky of a special government 
board to look after the interests of the various 
racial minorities in Poland, and the friendly 
visit to Lodz of Paul Loebe, president of the 
German Reichstag, on January 16, the troubles 
of the Germans living in the part of Upper 
Suesia allotted to Poland show no signs of 
diminishing, according to reports found in the 
German press. 

The clash over the question of the right otf 
residents ot Polish Upper Silesia to send their 
children to German instead of Polish schools is 
likely to come before the League of Nations 
soon as the result of the reported refusal of the 
Polish government to accept a ruling by Felix 
Calonder, president of the Mixed Commission 
of the League of Nations, who has the matter 
in charge. 

The Polish school authorities contend that 
only in cases where the parents of the children 
in question are indisputably German by blood 
may they be enrolled in the German language 
schools, while the Germans and some Polish 
residents contend that the children must be en- 
rolled where their parents wish, regardless of 
their mother tongue. 

When the Germans found that about 7,000 
children had been refused enrollment in_ the 
German language schools last autumn they 
lodged complaints with the Mixed Commission. 
An investigation followed, and late in December 
M. Calonder ruled that the 7,000 children ought 
to be enrolled in the German schools. This rul- 
ing caused great rejoicing among the Germans 
on both sides of the frontier, but on January 15, 
according to a Breslau dispatch to the Vossische 
Zeitung, M. Grazynski, head of the administra- 
tion of Polish Upper Silesia, told M. Calonder 
in Kattowitz that the Polish government could 
not accept the decision. What the government 
proposed to do was to solve the problem by hav- 
ing “competent authorities effect a direct un- 
derstanding with the parties involved.” 

This is interpreted by German newspapers as 
merely referring the school matter back to the 
local officials whose exclusion of the children 
from the German schools started the trouble. 
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They insist that the Polish government is defy- 
ing the authority of the League of Nations, and 
some of them declare that much of the annoying 
of German residents of Upper Silesia is due to 
Polish anger at the results of the local elections 
of last November, when the German candidates 
polled more than sixty per cent, of the total 


vote. 


THE SCHOOLS OF SPAIN 

AccorpinG to an article in the Boston Tray 
script, the decision of the Spanish government 
to establish 1,500 new schools during the current 
year is one of the most important acts of th 
present administration and at the same time a 
plain expression of General Primo de Rivera's 
progressive tendencies. 

Under the former rotating system of gover 
ment by the political parties very little was 
achieved in the realm of education. At the 
present moment about 50 per cent. of the entur 
adult population of Spain is illiterate; in cer 
tain of the southern districts the proportion | 
as high as 70 per cent. Even in Madnd, wher 
the educational conditions are far better tha 
most of the other towns, nearly a quarter ot t 
adult population can not read or write. 

A glance at the statistics for Madrid alon 
suffices to demonstrate how urgent is this pr 
lem. The total number of children of scho 
age in Madrid is approximately 150,000; but « 
this number only 55,749 are actually attending 
school. That is, nearly 100,000 children are st 
without schooling. Moreover, of the 55,749 « 
dren attending school, 35,716 are pupils ot 
various religious and private establishments a 
only 20,033 attend the national and mun 
™ hools. 

There is also an insufficiency of teachers. At 
the present time there are 1,550 school teachers 
engaged in Madrid, a large number of who 
judged by the standards of Great Britain, Ger 
many and Switzerland, are certainly but 
equipped for their profession. If all the clu 
dren of school age were to attend school ther 


would result an average of about one hundred 


scholars per teacher. It is now generally co! 

ceded that no class should exceed forty scholar 

if the teaching is to be at all effective. On this 
basis Madrid requires 3,750 teachers, or 
more than the present number. 
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The various local authorities are in general 
responding very readily to the government’s de- 
cision, and there is every prospect of active co- 
operation between the central and local bodies. 
Moreover, the government is endeavoring to stir 
up an interest for educational work in Spain 
among Spaniards resident in or returned from 
America. To all such who give a sum of not 
less than 100,000 pesetas (about £3,300) the 
Spanish government will award the Cross of 
Alfonso XII. 


THE TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART 

Aprroximatrety $20,000,000 will be turned 
over to the Toledo Museum of Art under the 
terms of the will of the late E. D. Libbey of 
that city on the completion of a final estimate 
of the value of Mr. Libbey’s residuary estate. 

The Probate Court has apfiroved the sale of 
the estate’s holdings of stock in the Libbey- 
Owens Glass Company, about 41 per cent. in all, 
to a group of bankers and industrialists. De- 
tails of the sale to the group, consisting of 
Lehman Brothers; Marshal! Field; Glore, Ward 
& Co.; Collins, North & Co.; Scholle Brothers; 
the Semet Solvay Company and the Graham 
Brothers, were published on January 12 last. 
It is not known whether a public offering of the 
stock will be made. 

In addition to the proceeds derived from the 
sale of this stock, the Toledo Museum will re- 
ceive the proceeds from the sale of other securi- 
ties and certain real estate which, it is under- 
stood, will be held by it. 

Through the bequest, the Toledo Museum will 
have an ample endowment to carry out its plans 
tor development. These include the erection of 
a building to house an art school and a school of 
musie, the establishment of which is provided 
for in Mr. Libbey’s will. 

Mr. Libbey, who died on November 153, 1925, 
established a cut-glass business in Toledo in 
ISSS8, and at the World’s Fair his exhibit won 
much favorable comment. From this beginning 
he developed one of Toledo's greatest industries 
and at the time of his death he left an estate 
of approximately $30,000,000. 

He sponsored the erection of the present Art 
Museum building in Toledo, contributing more 
than half the cost. Subsequently he made many 
contributions to its collections. While his prin- 
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cipal interest was in art, Mr. Libbey also took 
an active part in the development of Toledo’s 
schools. As president of the board of education, 
he was responsible for the introduction of the 
present high-school system. Mr. Libbey was an 
internationally known art connoisseur. 

A year ago Mrs. Libbey purchased the Sar- 
gent portrait of Princess Demidoff from the 
Reinhardt Galleries for $40,000 and presented it 
to the Toledo Museum of Art. 


SURVEY OF NEGRO COLLEGES 


Tue Bureau of Education has arranged to 
undertake a survey of negro colleges and uni- 
versities. The survey will include such of the 
four-year colleges, junier colleges and normal 
schools as wish to participate in both the north- 
ern and the southern states. Work on the sur- 
vey will start at once and will be completed by 
the middle of the summer. 

The proposed survey of negro colleges will 
be the first comprehensive attempt to evaluate 
the work of these institutions since the survey 
made in 1916 by the Bureau of Education in co- 
operation with the Phelps-Stokes Fund. Marked 
progress has been made in many of the negro 
schools during the ten-year period since the 
former survey. Standards for colleges and uni- 
versities have also been carefully developed dur- 
ing the last ten years both for white and for 
negro institutions. A large number of the pres- 
idents of negro colleges have urged that a new 
estimate of their work be made in order that 
progress may be measured and interpreted in 
terms of the more recent standards. 

One of the most serious results of estimating 
the work of negro colleges, upon the basis of 
what they were doing 10 years ago, is the effect 
upon the supply of negro physicians. The 
American Medical Association still classifies the 
work done by negro colleges in preparation tor 
admission to medical colleges in accordance with 
the facts reported in 1916. The number of 
negro physicians is, therefore, limited in large 
part to those who can prepare for medical col- 
lege in the small number of negro colleges ap- 
proved by the American Medical Association. 

It is thought that the new survey will show 
that several additional negro colleges are doing 
work which would entitle their students to en- 
trance to the best medical colleges in the coun- 














eer 


try. If this should be the case it will tend to 
relieve conditions which are a menace to the 
health of both white and colored people in many 
parts of the United States. 

Thirty negro colleges joined in the invitation 
which led the Bureau of Education to undertake 
a new survey. But the survey will not be con- 
fined to the institutions which have already in- 
vited the bureau to undertake this work. In- 
Vitations have been extended to 108 negro insti- 
others 


and may be 


tutions to participate, 
included if they desire. 

The Phelps-Stokes Fund has contributed lib 
erally to meet part of the expenses of the sur- 
vey and each of the institutions which partici- 
pates will contribute from $100 to $200 to help 
pay the costs in addition to those met by the 
Bureau of Education. 

The survey will study such matters as the 
sources of financial support, the training of the 
instructing staff, the size and character of stu- 
dent bodies and the standards of admission and 
graduation. Lack of 
mation in regard to these and similar matters 


recent and reliable infor- 


has made it difficult in some instances for grad- 
uates of negro colleges to continue their studies 
in the leading graduate and professional schools 
of the country. 

It is believed that the survey will aid deserv- 
ing negro students and institutions and that it 
will also aid northern graduate and professional 
schools which admit negro students to secure 
men and women who will repay many fold the 


expense of their education. 


REPORT ON TEACHERS’ SALARIES BY 
THE CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE OF 
NEW YORK CITY 

THe final report on the survey of teachers’ 
salaries conducted by the Citizens’ Committee 
of New York City is now available in published 
form. In addition to furnishing a scientific 
analysis of the present teacher salary situation 
in New York City with definite proposals for 
salary increase, as incorporated in its proposed 
schedules, the report gives an interesting and 
accurate picture of the professional and eco- 
nomie status of teachers in a metropolis that 
has ever been made. 

Directed by Dr. J. R. MeGaughy, head of the 


department of elementary education at Teachers 
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College, Columbia University, under the auspices 
of a group of highly representative citizens, this 
survey has taken a year to complete and thou 
sands of dollars to finance. In the opinion of 
such nationally known educators as Superin 
tendent William MeAndrew, of Chicago, and 
Superintendent Herbert S. Weet, of Rochester, 
it is the most significant study yet undertaken of 
a problem now confronting school administra- 
tors the country over. 

The 
mittee’s five-fold plan of attack on the problem 


report tells in much detail the com 
Perhaps the most important phase of the study 
was the expert's investigation of the professional 
and economic status of the New York City 
teacher as revealed by 11,000 voluntary confi- 
filled out by the 


teachers in the city’s publie schools. 


individual 
Much data 


never before known were thus revealed; facts on 


dential reports 


the individual’s cost of living; number of de 
pendents and children each teacher had; full 
and graphic explanation of the rising cost of 
living and its effeets on the teacher's income. 

The major portion of the report and the most 
interesting from the standpoint of the educator 
is the deseription of the committee’s procedures 
in arriving at a salary schedule for 30,000 
teachers that might prove adequate and equi 
table. The result of this through a scientific 
study convinced the committee that the salaries 
of teachers in the public schools of New York 
City should be increased at once; that certain 
groups of teachers in the system should receive 
a larger percentage of increase than should 
The facts which led to this conclusion 


are fully presented together with many charts. 


others. 


The report also carries a complete explanation 
of the so-called “Single Salary Schedule” and 
of the super-maximum salaries proposed by 
the Citizens’ Committee in its final recommen 
dations to the Board of Education. Opening 
with a summary of salary legislation for the 
past thirty years in New York City, the report 
closes with a chapter that gives specifie infor 
mation on the committee’s publicity program 
and an account of the public and teacher re 
action to its recommendations for salary revision 


and increase. 
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THE TROUBLES OF THE ATLANTA 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 

Decision to close the Atlanta public school 
system for one month between September 1 and 
January 1 and to cut every item of expenditure 
was reached by the board of education on Feb- 
ruary 8, when a budget for 1927 was adopted 
formally. 

In order to balance the budget, it was neces- 
sary to slash $343,520.20 from the original “min- 

im budget” prepared by the board of edu- 

n, and to do this and at the same time 

| the lowering of teachers’ salaries or the 

tion of important departments it was 

| necessary to provide for the “one-month 
pay vacation.” 

lhe budget that was adopted was prepared by 
Superintendent Willis A. Sutton and Assistant 
Superintendent R. R. Ritchie at the request of 

current expenditures committee, but Mr. 
Sutton emphasized that it was not “recom- 
led” by the administrative department but 
erely suggested as a solution of our problem.” 

Mr. Sutton said the most serious curtailment 

‘ service would be brought about by the saving 

| $25,551.37 by the consolidation of classes. 

s will mean, he said, that students will be 
rreatly congested and that a number of teach- 
rs will have to be dismissed. 

The budget as adopted provided for the ex- 
penditure of $2,795,196.26, which figure repre- 

ts the anticipated revenue for 1927. In order 

bring expenditures within this figure it was 
ssary to make the following cuts: general 
trol, from $77,599.24 to $65,894.89; instruc- 
service, from $2,639,315.42 to $2,392,- 
14.72; operation of plants, from $209,098.15 
to $158,000; maintenance of plants, from $166,- 
182 to $156,550; fixed charges, $19,655 (un- 
hanged); debt service, $10,000 (unchanged) ; 
capital outlay, from $6,000 to $3,500; auxiliary 
agencies, from $10,866.65 to $9,181.65. 

In submitting this budget, W. D. Hoffman, 
chairman of the current expenditures committee, 
read into the record a letter from B. Graham 
West, city comptroller, pointing out that $182,- 
0 should be deducted from the $2,977,196.26 
that was originally estimated as the schools’ in- 

me in order to provide for anticipated receipts 
that will not be collected. He read also the re- 
port of the citizens’ advisory committee, headed 
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by Attorney Harold Hirsch, in which drastic 
euts in the school system were urged. 

Mr. Hoffman also called attention to the fact 
that a move has been started in city council to 
take the schools from under the control of the 
board of education and place them under the 
councilmanie schools’ committee. “I want to 
say,” he added, “that the councilmanic schools’ 
committee at one time had control of the system 
and during their administration the school build- 
ings were a disgrace and the curriculum was 
low. Certainly the administration under the 
board of education has been no worse than under 
council.” 


SPECIAL MEETINGS AT DALLAS 


Tuere will be a National Conference of High- 
school Principals in connection with the meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association at Dallas, 
held from February 26 to March 3. 

This conference has not been organized, but 
Principal E. B. Comstock, of the North Dallas 
High School, is in charge of preparing the pro- 
gram. Mr. Comstock has been prominently 
associated with the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the National Association of Secon- 
dary School Principals for several years, and is 
taking the initiative in forming this new group 
which is meeting at Dallas. 

President Randal! J. Condon, of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, will deliver the open- 
ing address, “The Qualities of a Great Teacher,” 
at 2:00 P. M., on Monday, February 28, at 
the Scottish Rite Cathedral. On Tuesday, 
March 1, at 9:00 A. M., the theme will be 
“Extra-Curricular Activities.” Tuesday after- 
noon the topic is “Student Counseling and 
Pupil Adjustment.” Addresses will be given 
on “Pupil Appraisement of the Teacher” and 
“Teaching Pupils How to study as well.” 

The session on Wednesday morning will con- 
sider “Character Training in our High Schools: 
as a High-school Problem, through Student 
Activities, through Regular Classroom Work, 
and the Attitude of Teachers toward Character 
Training.” Principal Merle Prunty, High 
School, Tulsa, Okla., will open the discussion 
of “Problems of the Curriculum,” on Wednesday 
afternoon; A. L. Threlkeld, deputy superin- 
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tendent of Denver, Colo., will speak on “Meet- 
ing Human Needs,” and S. M. N. Marrs, state 
superintendent of public instruction of Texas, 
with an address on 


State 


will close the conference 


“Problems concerning the Course of 
Study.” 

Among papers to be presented before the 
National Council of Teachers’ Retirement Sys 
tems are: Investment of Retirement Funds, Dr. 
ws: 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund Board, Indianapolis ; 
The Eleven Fundamental Principles of Retire 


ment Systems, John K. Norton, director of the 


Howe, member of the Indiana State 


Research Division, National Education Associa 
tion, Washington, D. C.; Retirement 
Funds, The Rev. 


president, The Church Pension Fund, New York 


Church 
Monell Sayre, executive vice 
Relations Com 


City; Reciprocal 


mittee, Henry H. Baish, executive secretary of 


Report of 


the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Retirement 
Fund Board, Harrisburg, Penna., and How to 
meet the Liabilities for Prior Service, W. E. 
secretary of the Ohio 
Fund Board, Columbus, 


Kershner, executive 


Teachers’ Retirement 


Ohio. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION AGAINST 
THE TEACHING OF EVOLUTION 

A BILL aimed at abolishing the study of evo 
lution in the public schools of New Hampshire 
was killed in the committee on education of the 
house on February 9, which voted that it was 
“inexpedient to legislate on the question.” 

The lower house of the Arkansas legislature, 
after a desperate fight, on February 9 passed an 
anti-evolution bill forbidding the teaching of 
evolution in state-supported schools by a vote of 
50 to 47. Next day, however, the bill was sent 
to the state senate where it was immediately 
tabled on a viva voce vote by a majority of ap- 
proximately 4 to 1. In opposition to this pend- 
ing legislation in Arkansas the University of 
Arkansas chapter of the American Association 
of University Professors had prepared a resolu- 
tion stating why members of that organization 
think such legislation should not be passed. 
The full text of the resolution was submitted 
to members of the state legislature and dis- 
tributed elsewhere in the state. 

Assemblyman Heisinger, a farm bloc leader 
from the San Joaquin Valley, Calif., has intro- 
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duced a bill into the legislature declaring it un- 
lawful to teach evolution “as a fact” in either 
the elementary or high schools of California. 
The State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
has this to say of it: “I am emphatically op. 
posed to any legislation affecting the teaching 
1 do not think Cal; 
fornia wants to follow the example of Tennes 
President W. W. Campbell, of the Uni 
versity of California, in commenting on the bil! 


of evolution in the schools. 
ad 
see. 


said: “The adoption of such a law would at once 
and in the eyes of the entire intellectual world 
place California with Tennessee and Mississipp; 
as representative of the especially benighted 
parts of the United States. Many attempts hav 
been made in the past 500 years, by burning 
people at the stake and otherwise, to prevent 
the teaching of certain ideas, but the truth has 
These statements voice th 
universal said that Mr 


Heisinger’s bill has not the slightest chances 


always prevailed.” 
sentiment, and it is 
serious consideration by the legislature 
The 
Alabama House of Representatives on January 
l2 by 
Etowah, is similar in wording to the anti-ev 
in 1925 


anti-evolution bill introduced into 


Representative C. O. Thompson, « 
tion act that became a Tennessee law 
The text That it 


unlawful for any teacher in any of the univer 


follows: “Section 1] sha! 


sities, normals and all other public schools « 
the state, which are supported in whole or 
part by the public school funds of the state, ' 
teach any theory that denies the story of Div 
Creation of man as taught in the Bible, an 
man has deseended from a 


teach instead that 


lower order of animals. Section 2: Be it fur 
ther enacted, that any teacher found guilty o! 
a violation of this act, shall be guilty of a mis 


conviction, shall be fined 


demeanor and upon 
not less than one hundred ($100.00) dollars, 
nor more than five hundred ($500.00) dollar 


for each offense. 3: Be it further er 
acted, that this act take effect from and after 
its passage, the public welfare requiring it.” 
The following is the text of the anti-evolution 
bill introduced into the South Carolina Lous 
of Representatives by W. P. Mason, which has 
been considered behind closed doors by the con 
mittee on education to which it was referred 
“Be it enacted by the General Assembly of th 
State of South Carolina: Section 1: It shall be 


Section 
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unlawful for any teacher in any university 
state college or other puolic schools of this 
state, which are supported in whole or in part 
by publie funds of the state, to teach any theory 
that denies the story of the divine creation of 
man as taught in the Bible, or to teach instead 
that man has descended from the lower order of 
animals. Section 2: That any teacher found 
guilty of the violation of the provisions of this 
act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon 
conviction, shall be fined not less than one hun- 
dred dollars nor more than five hundred dol- 
lars, or imprisoned not less than thirty days nor 
more than six months for each and every of- 
fense,” 

The ¢ollowing resolution offered to the West 
Virginia House of Delegates was on January 21 
lost by a vote of fifty-eight to thirty-six: 
Resolved by the House of Delegates in session 
assembled, That the teaching of evolution in 
the free schools shall be prohibited. It is re- 
ported that the strength shown by the anti- 
evolutionists was regarded as a surprise, as the 
general opinion had been they would not muster 
more than a dozen votes. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


W. J. Cooper, who was recently elected 
superintendent of schools of San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, has been appointed California State 
Superintendent of Publie Instruction, in sue- 
cession to Will C. Wood. 


Tue council schools committee of Chicago 
has refused to confirm three of four appoint- 
ments made by Mayor Dever to the Board 
of Edueation. The fourth member, Charles 
Vopicka, was elected by a vote of four to three. 
The rejected candidates are Dr. Otto L. 
Schmidt, Walter J. Raymer and Mrs. W. 8. 
Hefferan. 


Wittram Letanp THompson, of Troy, N. Y., 
has been elected a member of the Board of 
Regents of New York State University. Mr. 
Thompson sueceeds Dr. Albert Vandervere, of 
Albany. In a short time the Legislature will 
have the task of selecting another member of 
the Board of Regents to succeed the late Dr. 
Charles B. Alexander, of Brooklyn. The daily 
papers report that the Democrats had a candi- 
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date for the Board of Regents in Miss Mary 
Vanderpool Hun, of Albany, chairman of the 
State Commission for the Blind. 


Dr. ALrrep Lawrence Hatt-Qvest, director 
of the Milwaukee University School since 
August, 1925, has resigned his position. 


Dr. Matuer ALMon Anport, for the last 
eight years headmaster of the Lawrenceville 
School for Boys, at Lawrenceville, N. J., has 
resigned. The Board of Trustees met on 
February 18 to consider the resignation. 


Str Herpert Warren, for forty years master 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, has retired. 


Ronert Maynarp Hvurtcuins, secretary of 
Yale University, has been chosen temporary 
dean of the Yale Law School, succeeding for a 
year Thomas W. Swan, who resigned recently to 
become a judge of the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals. Dean Hutchins was gradu- 
ated from Yale in 1921 and is twenty-eight 
years old. 


Dr. A. L. Wee ier, professor of Latin at 
Princeton University, will be Sather professor 
of classical literature at the University of Cali- 
fornia during the spring semester of 1928. 


Dean Mivton Bewnion, of the school of edu- 
cation of the University of Utah, will be a mem- 
ber of the instructing staff of the University of 
Washington at Seattle for the second term of 
their summer session from July 20 to August 24. 
Dean Bennion will give one course in character 
education and one other course to be decided 
upon. He will act as director of the coming 
summer school of the University of Utah during 
its first term. 


Assistant Prorressor Stacy May, of the de- 
partment of economics of Cornell University, 
has resigned. His place on the staff will be 
taken by Seymour E. Harris, an instructor in 
economics at Harvard University, who has been 
appointed acting assistant professor in eco- 
nomics for the second term. 


Frank L. Totman has been appointed di- 
rector of the library extension division of the 
New York State Education Department. Mr. 
Tolman fills the vacancy caused by the death of 
William R. Watson. 














heer 
b 


Joun Russet Hayes has been elected libra- 


rian of the Friends’ Historical Library at 


Swarthmore which will be erected 
through a $70,000 gift by Clement M. Biddle, 
96, of Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


of Charles B. Shaw, now librarian of the North 


College, 
The appointment 


Carolina College for Women, at Greensboro, 


N. C., 
Library, was announced at the same time. 


as librarian of the Swarthmore College 
Both 


appointments become effective on July 1. 


A. E. Crort has been elected president of the 
Madison, Wis., Federation of Teachers. Other 
officers are Alfred Briggs, vice-president; Miss 
Caroline V. Eddy, secretary; Mrs. James Baker, 
treasurer. Miss Josephine Brabant is chair 
man of the legislative committee to act on edu- 
cational legislation. 


Mitiarp C. Ler.er, superintendent of schools 


at Lincoln, Nebraska, has been reelected for a 
7,000, $7,500 


three-year term at a salary of $ $ 


and 3S,000, 

Education for Cecil County, 
T. Ruhl, of 
Md., as superintendent of 


Tue Board of 


Maryland, has elected Howard 
Prince Frederick, 
public schools to fill the vacancy caused by the 


death ot Hugh W. Caldwell several months ago. 


Frep E. Porter, of Wauzeka, has been ap 
pointed superintendent of Crawford County, 
Wis., to succeed George Burton, who was re 
cer tly killed. 

W. Atrwoopn, of Clark 
University, has returned after a three months’ 
He attended the Pan-Pacifie Se 
Publie 
by him Alaska. 
China followed, and a trip was taken to the 


PRESIDENT WALLACE 


stay abroad. 
lectures were 


A tour through 


Congress. given 


entifie 
in Japan on 


Philippines and thence to the Hawaiian Islands. 


Proressor Samvet P. Hayes, of the depart 
ment of psychology of Mt. Holyoke College, 


has leave of absence for the present semester. 
Miss Auzapa P. Comstock, of the depart 

ment of economics of Mt. Holyoke College, has 

returned from Hungary where she has been 

studving financial conditions, on the Guggen 

heim Foundation. 

Rapst Meyer Dan Prorzky, president of the 


Warsaw Yeshiva, or rabbinical school, one of 
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the largest institutions of its kind in Europe, 
is visiting America on behalf of the school. 


Dr. ArtTuvr E. Morgan, president of 
Antioch College, at Yellow Springs, Ohio, wil! 
be the speaker at the Phi Beta Kappa Alumni 
meeting, to be held at Columbia University on 
The title of his address is “How 
we keep Civilized.” The Phi Beta 
Alumni of New York are invited to be present 


February 17. 
Kap} i 


Presivent Joun Grier Hissen, of Princeton 
University, will deliver the Godkin lectures for 
1926-27 at 


April 26, and Thursday, April 28. 


University on Tuesday, 
The Godkin 


endowment 


Harvard 


lectures are delivered under an 
given to the university in 1903 by the friends ot 
Edwin L. Godkin, founder and for many years 
editor of the Nation, as a memoria! of his long 
and distinguished service to the country of his 
adoption. The income of the fund is devoted to 
the delivery and publication of annual lectures 
upon “The Essentials of Free Government and 
the Duties of the Citizen,” or upon some part 
of that subject. 


Davip ALLAN Ropertson, assistant directo: 
of the 


dressed the Federal Schoolmen’s Club of Wash 


American Council on Edueation, ad 
ington, D. C., at their dinner February 5, on 
“What's What in American Education?” M: 
Robertson presented the need for definition of 
certain educational terms variously used ar 
proposed a study of the usage in American un 
versities and colleges and reference of the vari 
ous meanings to the Committee on Terminology, 
of which Professor Adam Leroy Jones, of Co 
lumbia University, is chairman, a sub-committe: 
of the Committee on Standards of the America: 
Council on Education. 

A LUNCHEON was given on January 17 in the 
Ritz Tower, New York City, in the interest o! 
Mawr 
workers in industry. 


the Bry n summer school for womer 
Among those who spok 
were Miss Thomas, president emeritus of Bry: 
Mawr College and founder of the school; Dean 
Mis 


Bessie Engelmann, a student at the school. The 


Gildersleeve, of Barnard College, and 


Bryn Mawr summer school, which will short!) 


-" 


begin its seventh term, provides courses ft 
adult workers of experience who have had little 


elementary education. 
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Tue annual dinner of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, held in connection with the 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence, 
will take place on March 2 in the Adolphus 
Hotel, Dallas, Texas, at 6:30 p.m. The dean 
elect, Dr. William F. Russell, will be among the 
speakers. 

Tue postponed Inglis lecture for 1927 before 
the department of education at Harvard Uni- 
versity was deiivered by Dr. Abraham Flexner, 
of the General Education Board, on February 
l4. The title of the address was “Do Americans 
Really value Edueation ?” 

Tue University of Chicago has received from 
Mrs. Ernest DeWitt Burton the gift of a por- 
trait of her late husband, President Ernest 
DeWitt Burton, painted by Thomas D. Tall- 
madge, of New York. The portrait has been 
hung in the Common Room of Swift Hall. 

Tne Board of Trustees of the University of 
Chicago accepted the offer of Lorado Taft, the 
Chicago seulptor, to model a statue of the late 
William Rainey Harper, first president of the 
University of Chieago. It is the hope that some 
generous donor will provide funds for casting 


the fiwure in bronze. 


Lvuey MayNarp SaLMon, ranking member of 
the Vassar College Faculty, who had been 
professor of history since 1889, died on Febru- 
ary ] } 


Dre. Paut Sruper, professor of Romance 
anguages in the University of Oxford, died 
n January 23, at the age of forty-seven years. 

De. Eowarp B, SHALLOW, associate superin- 
tendent of the New York City schools for the 
ast twenty years, died on February 7, at the 
ue of sixty-five years. 

Tue death is announced of Dr. Joseph H. 
Hull, pastor of the Brown Road Methodist 
(Church in Kansas City, who had been sue- 
cessively professor of education at Boston Uni- 
versity and president of the State Normal 
Schools of Emporia, Hays and Pittsburg. 


WitttAM Beer, for thirty-six years librarian 
of the Howard Memorial Library, New Orleans, 


died on February 1. 


Joun Jay Hart, built by Columbia Col- 
lere at a eost of two million dollars for the 
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accommodation of students, was dedicated on 
Alumni Day, February 12. The hall is situ- 
ated on Amsterdam Avenue, with a large 
dining hall, private dining rooms, offices 
housing all extra-curricular activities, and 500 
dormitory rooms on the upper floors. The 
building is named for John Jay, first chief 
justice of the United States and a governor 
of New York State, who was once a student 
at the college. 


Tue birthday anniversary of Peter Cooper, 
founder of Cooper Union, New York City, was 
commemorated on February 12 by students and 
alumni of the institution before his statue by 
Augustus St. Gaudens in the park facing 
Cooper Union Building. The school which he 
established “in its existence of more than half 
a century has given education to over 200,000 
men and women regardless of race or creed, 
without money and without price,” said William 
H. Wagner, president of the Architectural 
Alumni Association, who placed a wreath on 
the statue. Peter Cooper founded the Union in 
1859 to provide free evening classes for the 
working people of the city. The first year 
2,000 were enrolled and since then registration 
has not materially increased. 


DepiCATION exercises and the unveiling of a 
tablet marking the site of the first free public 
school in Brooklyn, N. Y., were held on Febru- 
ary 12 by the Brooklyn Teachers’ Association 
in the assembly room of the Abraham and 
Straus Building, on Fulton Street, in Brooklyn. 
The tablet will later oceupy a part of the wall 
of the building. It reads: “On or near this site 
was opened one of the first free public schools 
in America and the first in Brooklyn under 
authorization given by the Schepens, July 4, 
1661, Carl Debevoise, teacher. The spark here 
kindled has become a great flame, illumining 
the path of Youth unto Wisdom and Worth. 
This tablet is erected by the Brooklyn Teachers’ 
Association, 1927.” 

Ir is reported that Stanford University has 
decided not to proceed with the plan of a Luther 
Burbank Foundation, for which it was proposed 
to raise $1,000,000 to perpetuate his work. In 
consequence, it is stated, the Chamber of Com- 
merece of Santa Rosa, Calif., has other plans 


under consideration. 
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Cyrus H. Curtis, of Philadelphia, has made 
a gift of $100,000 to the endowment fund of 
Temple University. The fund has also received 
a gift of $62,000 from the family of Dr. Charles 
E. Beury, president of the university. 


Worcester, Mass., has 


anonymous donor who 


ALDEN, of 


announced as the 


Grorce I, 
been 
recently gave $100,000 to Washburn College at 
Topeka, Kans., for the establishment of a de- 
partment of citizenship. 
enlarge 
seek 


Beginning next September it will 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE has decided to 


its aid to meritorious young men who 
education. 

offer to the 
fifteen scholarships, five of $500 each and ten 


The 


awards will be made to needy students of good 


members of each entering class 


of $200 each, on a competitive basis. 


character, and on the basis of examinations 


conducted and graded by the College Entrance 
Examination Board of New York. The scholar 
ships will be continued throughout the students’ 
college course, provided they maintain scholar- 
ship rank in the upper third of their ciass. 
is now assisting deserving 


Lafavette College 


students by scholarship aid to the extent of 


$30,000 each year, to which the new plan will 
add $18,000. 
‘leveland, Ohio, 


has been ordered to pay the citv between $400, 


THE board of education of ¢ 


000 and $500,000 for civie improvements which 
have benefited school property. The action is 
the result of a ruling of the Supreme Court 
held that 


the position of property owners in the matter 


which boards of edueation stand in 


of benefits from civic Improvements 


By unanimous New York State 
Senate on February 14 passed the Friedsam 
bill which 


the state of $18,500,000 for common schools, in 


vote the 


provides for the econtmbution by 
addition to the $54,000,000 already provided for. 
Added to the $54,000,000 now granted as state 
aid to the schools, the new measure will increase 
the total to $72,500,000. About 


$14,000,000 of the increase will go to New York 


more than 


The purpose of the law is to equalize 
state 


City. 


educational opportunity throughout the 


and better the standard program. 


A BILL has been introduced in the New York 


State Assembly to enlarge the education board 


=a 


—_ 2m 
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from seven to fifteen members and providing 
that not more than nine at any time should 
belong to the same political party. The present 


members of the board are all appointees of 


Democratic mayors. Bills were also introduced, 
one to vest more authority in the superintendent 
of schools, Dr. William J. O’Shea, by making 
him individually responsible for most of the 
duties now devolving on the Board of Super 
intendents; a second to extend eligibility pro 
visions to the higher offices in the school system 
Recommendations for appointments of district 
superintendents, special branch directors, prin 
cipals or teachers in training schools and high 
school principals would have to be made from 
first 


Only the selections of 


among the three persons on standard 


eligible lists. superin 
tendents and associate superintendents would bx 


exempt from this requirement 


THe Supreme Court of the State of Sout! 
Dakota has 
corporation of the National University of South 
Dakota. 
1923 headquarters at 
Dr. Carl Hildebran as its life 


did not attract attention until it began to issue 


issued an order dissolving the wu 


This organization was incorporated ir 


with Huron and with 


president. It 


degrees of law and medicine. Inquiries called 


attention to the work, which was unauthorized 


and the charter has been cancelled 


Repr at. of the free text hook laws of the state 


of Kansas has been recommended to the leg 


lature by the Senate Committee on Constitu 


tional Amendments In a unanimous favorabl 


report. The amendment, proposed by Senator 


Joe Moore, of Greenville, would allow only 


indigent school children to receive text-books 


iree 


North Dakota House has approved 


bill to have placards showing the Ten Command 


Tre 


ments placed in every schoolroom in the stat 
A similar bill previously had been killed in the 


senate. 


Tue State of Montana on February §, by a 
vote of 28 to 21, adopted the child-labor amend 
ment to the Other state 
which have filed ratification with the State D« 


federal constitution. 


partment at Washington are Arkansas, Arizona 


California and Wisconsin 
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has 
‘ore 


Butts introduced in the Delaware senate 
January 18 ineluded a bill calling for the 
peal of the law, whereby the surplus in the stat’ 

treasury now used for educational purposes 
hall revert to the general fund and be made 
subject to the distribution by the legislature, 
rather than by the State Department of Edu- 


cation, 


A pint is to be introduced in the Illinois legis- 

ire to authorize cities under 100,000 popula- 

to open schools for adults. Chicago is now 

the only municipality in the state entitled to 
ry on this public service. 


fue following bill has been introduced in the 
llouse of Representatives: Be it enacted by the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the 
ted States of America, in Congress assem- 
ed, that the Seeretary of the Na¥y be, and he 

- hereby authorized in his discretion to dispose 
without charge, except for transportation 
delivery, to properly accredited schools, col- 

res and universities for use in aeronautical 
rses, any aircraft parts, instruments or en- 
es which have been declared obsolete by the 
Navy Department; and provided that such air- 
ft, aureraft parts and engines will not be 


ed in actual flight. 


WTY-SEVEN officers of the navy have been 
clected for post-graduate instruction for classes 
be ordered in 1927. This course includes in- 
truction at the Post-Graduate School at An- 
polis tor one year, and a second year at one 
four post-graduate colleges and universities. 
These institutions are Columbia, Harvard, Mas- 
husetts Institute of Technology and the Uni- 


versity of Chicago. 


Tre board of education of Kansas City has 
voted to resume the courses in the German lan- 
guage in the high schools, which were discon- 


ied during the war. 


IN anticipation of the increased enrollment in 
the summer quarter in 1927 due to the meeting 
| the National Education Association in Seattle, 
the University of Washington has organized the 
rest faculty in education in its history. The 
tnembers of the regular faculty in education will 
: Dean Frederick E. Bolton, Dean Alexander 
U. Roberts, Professor Edgar D. Randolph, As- 
vite Professor John H. Jessup, Assistant 
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gests Tor Curtis T. Williams, Assistant Pro- 
ization August Dvorak, Dr. Cecil Hughes and 
Rien dear M. Draper. The visiting members of 
the staff in education will be: Professor Carl 
Murchison, head of the department of psychol- 
ogy, Clark University; Dr. Emery N. Ferriss, 
professor of education, Cornell University; Dr. 
William D. Proctor, associate professor of edu- 
eation, Stanford University; Dr. Hugh M. 
Woodward, dean of the graduate school, Brig- 
ham Young University; Dean Milton Bennion, 
school of education, University of Utah; Dr. J. 
V. Breitwieser, associate professor of education, 
University of California; Dr. William D. Fuller, 
professor of education, Modesto Junior College, 
California; Dr. Hermione Dealey Dvorak, ex- 
tension lecturer, University of Washington; 
Principal V. K. Froula, Roosevelt High School, 
Seattle; Principal Bruce E. Millikin, East High 
School, Salt Lake City; Assistant Superinten- 
dent S. E. Fleming, public schools, Seattle; 
Principal A. 8. Gist, B. F. Day School, Seattle; 
Principal Joseph Graham, Madrona School, 
Seattle; Miss Jessie Gibson, North Central High 
School, Spokane, and Mr. T. W. Bibb. 


In addition to a number of the regular mem- 
bers of the faculty of the University of Missouri, 
the following persons have been appointed to 
teach during the 1927 summer session at the 
university: Nelle Blum, instructor in education, 
St. Joseph Junior College, St. Joseph, Mo.,; 
F. Carl Borgeson, assistant in educational ad- 
ministration, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; J. W. Diefendorf, teacher, State 
Teachers College, Conway, Ark.; R. V. Har- 
man, teacher, Westport High School, Kansas 
City, Mo.; D. R. Henry, director of personnel, 
Joliet High School and Junior College, Jolict, 
lil.; Marten ten Hoor, professor of philosophy, 
Tulane University; Galen Jones, principal of 
high school, Port Arthur, Tex.; Jean Kimber, 
teacher of art, Harris Teachers College, St. 
Louis; Margaret E. MeCaul, instructor in Kan- 
sas City Teachers College; John R. Patterson, 
superintendent of schools, Athens, Ohio; Paul 
Spencer Wood, professor of English, Grinnell 
College, Iowa; Harvey Alden Wooster, pro- 
fessor of economics, Oberlin College, Ohio. 


Unper a rule of the New York State Board 
of Regents all regents examinations after Jan- 
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Cyrus H. Curtis, of Philadelphia, has made 
a gift of $100,000 to the endowment fund of 
Temple University. The fund has also received 
a gift of $62,000 from the family of Dr. Charles 


E. Beury, president of the university. 


Aupen, of Worcester, Mass., has 


been announced as the anonymous donor who 


Georce I. 


recently gave $100,000 to Washburn College at 
Topeka, Kans., for the establishment of a de- 
partment of citizenship. 

to enlarge 
seek 


Beginning next September it will 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE has decided 


its aid to meritorious young men who 
education. 

offer to the 
fifteen scholarships, five of $500 each and ten 


The 


awards will be made to needy students of good 


members of each entering class 


of $200 each, on a competitive basis. 


character, and on the basis of examinations 
conducted and graded by the College Entrance 
Examination Board of New York. The scholar 
ships will be continued throughout the students’ 
college course, provided they maintain scholar- 
ship rank in the upper third of their class. 
Lafayette College is now assisting deserving 
students by scholarship aid to the extent of 
$30,000 each year, to which the new plan will 


add $18,000. 


THE board of education of Cleveland, Ohio, 
has been ordered to pay the city between $400, 
000 and $500,000 for ecivie improvements which 
have benefited school property. The action is 
the result of a ruling of the Supreme Court 


held that 


the position of property owners in the matter 


which boards of edueation stand in 


of benefits from civie improvements. 


By unanimous New York State 
Senate on February 14 passed the Friedsam 
bill whieh 
the state of $18,500,000 for common schools, in 
addition to the $54,000,000 already provided for. 
Added to the $54,000,000 now granted as state 
aid to the schools, the new measure will increase 
the total to more than $72,500,000. About 
$14,000,000 of the increase will go to New York 
City. 
educational opportunity throughout the state 


vote the 


provides for the contribution by 


The purpose of the law is to equalize 


and better the standard program. 


A BIL. has been introduced in the New York 


State Assembly to enlarge the education board 
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from seven to fifteen members and providing 
that not more than nine at any time should 
belong to the same political party. The present 


members of the board are all appointees of 


Democratic mayors. Bills were also introduced, 
one to vest more authority in the superintendent 
of schools, Dr. William J. 


him individually responsible for most of the 


O’Shea, by making 


duties now devolving on the Board of Super 
intendents; a second to extend eligibility pro 
visions to the higher offices in the school system 
Recommendations for appointments of district 
superintendents, special branch directors, prin 
cipals or teachers in training schools and high 
school principals would have to be made from 
first three standard 


among the persons on 


eligible lists. Only the selections of superin 
tendents and associate superintendents would be 


exempt from this requirement. 


Tue Supreme Court of the State of South 
Dakota has issued an order dissolving the in 
corporation of the National University of South 
Dakota. 
1923 


Dr. Carl Hildebran as its life president. It 


This organization was incorporated in 


with headquarters at Huron and with 


did not attract attention until it began to issue 


degrees of law and medicine. Inquiries called 


attention to the work, which was unauthorized 


and the charter has been cancelled 


Repeat of the free text-book laws of the state 


of Kansas has been recommended to the legis 


lature by the Senate Committee on Constitu 


tional Amendments in a unanimous favorabl: 


report. The amendment, proposed by Senator 


Moore, of Greenville, only 


allow 
text-books 


Joe would 


indigent school children to receive 


tree, 


Tue North Dakota House has approved a 
bill to have placards showing the Ten Command 
ments placed in every schoolroom in the stat: 
A similar bill previously had been killed in the 


senate. 


Tue State of Montana on February 8, by a 
vote of 28 to 21, adopted the child-labor amend 
ment to the federal constitution. Other states 
which have filed ratification with the State De 
partment at Washington are Arkansas, Arizona, 


California and Wisconsin. 
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Butts introduced in the Delaware senate on 
January 18 included a bill calling for the re- 
peal of the law, whereby the surplus in the state 
treasury now used for educational purposes 
shall revert to the general fund and be made 
subject to the distribution by the legislature, 
rather than by the State Department of Edu- 


cation. 


A nit is to be introduced in the Illinois legis- 
ature to authorize cities under 100,000 popula- 
tion to open schools for adults. Chicago is now 
the only municipality in the state entitled to 

rry on this publie service. 


fue following bill has been introduced in the 
louse of Representatives: Be it enacted by the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America, in Congress assem- 
bled, that the Seeretary of the Navy be, and he 
s hereby authorized in his discretion to dispose 

without charge, except for transportation 
and delivery, to properly accredited schools, col- 
ives and universities for use in aeronautical 
ourses, any aireraft parts, instruments or en- 
cines which have been declared obsolete by the 
Navy Department; and provided that such air- 
eraft, aireraft parts and engines will not be 
ised in actual flight. 


hicitty-SkVEN officers of the navy have been 
lected for post-graduate instruction for classes 
be ordered in 1927. This course includes in- 
ction at the Post-Graduate School at An- 
napolis for one year, and a second year at one 
of tour post-graduate colleges and universities. 
These institutions are Columbia, Harvard, Mas- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


Tre board of education of Kansas City has 
voted to resume the courses in the German lan- 
guage in the high schools, which were discon- 

ued during the war. 


IN anticipation of the increased enrollment in 
the summer quarter in 1927 due to the meeting 
of the National Edueation Association in Seattle, 
the University of Washington has organized the 
largest faculty in education in its history. The 
thembers of the regular faculty in education will 
be: Dean Frederick E. Bolton, Dean Alexander 
U. Roberts, Professor Edgar D. Randolph, As- 
sooiate Professor John H. Jessup, Assistant 
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Professor Curtis T. Williams, Assistant Pro- 
fessor ‘August Dvorak, Dr. Cecil Hughes and 
Dr. Edgar M. Draper. The visiting members of 
the staff in education will be: Professor Carl 
Murchison, head of the department of psychol- 
ogy, Clark University; Dr. Emery N. Ferriss, 
professor of education, Cornell University; Dr. 
William D. Proctor, associate professor of edu- 
cation, Stanford University; Dr. Hugh M. 
Woodward, dean of the graduate school, Brig- 
ham Young University; Dean Milton Bennion, 
school of education, University of Utah; Dr. J. 
V. Breitwieser, associate professor of education, 
University of California; Dr. William D. Faller, 
professor of education, Modesto Junior College, 
California; Dr. Hermione Dealey Dvorak, ex- 
tension lecturer, University of Washington; 
Principal V. K. Froula, Roosevelt High School, 
Seattle; Principal Bruce E. Millikin, East High 
School, Salt Lake City; Assistant Superinten- 
dent S. E. Fleming, public schools, Seattle; 
Principal A. 8. Gist, B. F. Day School, Seattle; 
Principal Joseph Graham, Madrona School, 
Seattle; Miss Jessie Gibson, North Central High 
School, Spokane, and Mr. T. W. Bibb. 


In addition to a number of the regular mem- 
bers of the faculty of the University of Missouri, 
the following persons have been appointed to 
teach during the 1927 summer session at the 
university: Nelle Blum, instructor in education, 
St. Joseph Junior College, St. Joseph, Mo.; 
F. Carl Borgeson, assistant in educational ad- 
ministration, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; J. W. Diefendorf, teacher, State 
Teachers College, Conway, Ark.; R. V. Har- 
man, teacher, Westport High School, Kansas 
City, Mo.; D. R. Henry, director of personnel, 
Joliet High School and Junior College, Joliet, 
Ill.; Marten ten Hoor, professor of philosophy, 
Tulane University; Galen Jones, principal of 
high school, Port Arthur, Tex.; Jean Kimber, 
teacher of art, Harris Teachers College, St. 
Louis; Margaret E. McCaul, instructor in Kan- 
sas City Teachers College; John R. Patterson, 
superintendent of schools, Athens, Ohio; Paul 
Spencer Wood, professor of English, Grinnell 
College, Iowa; Harvey Alden Wooster, pro- 
fessor of economics, Oberlin College, Ohio. 


Unper a rule of the New York State Board 
of Regents all regents examinations after Jan- 
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uary 1, 1928, are to be conducted in duly regis- 
This will do away with the semi- 
annual examinations that have been conducted 


tered schools. 


heretofore in the Grand Central Palace, New 


York City, for those pupils who do not attend 
the pubhe schools, The course of study in a 
high school is four years, and if this is followed 
by the private schools and they are so regis- 
tered, they may have regents examinations, 
otherwise they can not. To be registered with 
the regents these schools must make formal! ap 
pheation and then answer questions on blanks 
which the State Department of Education will 


will 
permitted to 


furnish. An investigation follow before 


any school will be register. 


THe Virginia State Board of Education has 
passed a new rule which raises the standard for 
high schoo! 
1927 


must have either a Collegiate Professional Cer 


principals appointed after Sept. 1, 


Principals of aceredited high schools 


tificate 


and two years’ successful teaching ex 


perience, or a Collegiate Certificate and three 


years’ experience. 


Tue Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace has invited some thirty editors of impor- 
American 


tant and 


to visit Europe as guests of the endowment dur 


representative newspapers 
ing the summer of 1927 for the purpose of ob- 
serving existing economic, political and social 
conditions in various countries and of studying 
chief that 
represent efforts at international association and 


their institutions now in existence 
international cooperation. The party will sail 
from New York, Henry S. 
Haskell, assistant to the director of the division 
of intercourse and education, on the Minnetonka 


on July 16. 


accompanied by 


The itinerary will include visits to 


London, Paris, The Hague, Berlin, Prague, 
Munich and Geneva. The party will sail from 
Boulogne for New York, also on the Minne- 


tonka, on September 24, due to arrive in New 
The officers of the endow 


ment are arranging for the reception of the 


York on October 3. 


visitors at each city, where they will meet men 


prominent in official, public and journalistic life 


Steps toward the continuation of a university 
travel school like that in operation at present 
aboard the S. S. Ryndam were developed at a 
recent conference between Dean Joseph Lough, 
head of the University World Cruise aboard the 
Ryndam, and HHume Ford, director 


Alexander 
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of tae Pan-Pacifie Union. The proposed plan 
would be inaugurated two years hence to iy 
clade a group of fifty college students, under 
the tutelage of one professor, who would be 
given the necessary power to direct both the 
travels and the studies of the group. The party 
would travel New 
York by train to San Francisco where it would 


across the continent from 


embark for Honolulu. There the students would 
remain six weeks to carry out a course of in- 
struction, which would include cooperation with 
the University of Hawaii, the Institute of Ps 
cifie Relations, the Bishop Museum and othe: 
institutions. The students would then proceed 
to Japan for another six weeks’ course and then 
on to China, India and so on around the world, 


filling out the university year. 


AN opportunity will be given to students of 
Williams College to spend a year of their four 
year college course studying in France. The 
proposed plan is similar to the one now 
operation at Smith College whereby a number 
of students each year study at the Sorbonn 
France, in place of their junior year at Smut! 
The proposed plan for Williams students wil 
high scholarship and © 


be for students ot 


probably be limited to a small number. 


NATURAL history taught in natural surroun 
ings is the central idea of a new summer scho 
which will be opened this season in Allegat 
State Park, about seventy-five miles south o! 
Buffalo 


physiography 


Courses in geology, geography ar 


will be offered, in addition 

work on the plants and animals of the regior 
The school, which will have accommodations f 
fifty pupils, will be conducted under the dire 
Hamlin, president of th 
Natural 


director of the 


tion of Chauncey J. 
Buffalo 
Charles C. 


State Museum. 


Sciences, and Dr 


New Yo! 


Society ol 


Adams, 


Georace J. Ryan, president of the New \ 
City Board of Education, has announced that 
within three or four weeks the report of the 
publie school survey, made in 1924, would be 
presented to the Board of Education and mad 
available for publie perusal. The report has 
been held up for “study, analysis and applica 
tion” for nearly two years. An appropriat 
of $50,000 was originally made for it, but 


actually cost about $33,000, 
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Tue English-Speaking Union, London, has 
invited applications to be submitted before 
March 31 for three scholarships to enable Brit- 
ish secondary and elementary women teachers 
to visit the United States. One is a Walter 
Hines Page traveling scholarship, which offers 
expenses and hospitality for the summer vaca- 
n to study any selected aspect of American 
The other two are to cover the cost of the 

y and August lectures and classes at the 
‘hautauqua summer school, New York State, 

mplete hospitality for six weeks. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS IN PORTO 
RICO 


\ cyNeRAL ability test was given this last May 
to all hiwh-sehool seniors and all tenth grade 
ontinuation school pupils in Porto Rico. In 
the island there are nineteen towns maintaining 

r vear high schools and an additional sixteen 

maintaining two vears of high-school 

The average senior class of the four- 

r high sehools—May, 1926—was forty-five 
ls, with a range of from ten seniors for 
Vieques to 151 for Central High School, San 
lnan; the average tenth grade class for the con- 
tinuation schools was twenty-one, with a range 
from eight pupils for Aguada to thirty for 
merio. Medians on the test by towns for 
rh-school seniors range from 160 points of 
to 240 points of score. The median for 
sland for the high-school seniors is 204, 

nd the median for the tenth grade is 174. The 
erence (which represents two full years of 

‘h-sehool work) is thirty. The standard de- 
viation of medians for towns, for high-school 
eniors, is 17.7, and the standard deviation of 
test seores of seniors for the island is 47.5. The 
ratio of the standard deviation of medians for 

vns to the standard deviation of scores on the 

tor high-school seniors, is 37. If it is 
imed that among well-standardized high 
schools no high school should deviate in amount 
re than the equivalent of one full vear of 

‘h-sehool work from the median for all high 
schools, then the ratio here expressed is about 
four times as large as it should be.’ This sug- 

‘The increase in average score for the high 


seniors over the average score for the tenth 
is thirty points—-an average of fifteen points 
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gests rather urgent need for further standard- 
ization of the work of high schools in Porto 
Rico. 

The test used was a general ability test, re- 
quiring eighty-three minutes to take. It was 
prepared by the department of psychology of 
the University of Porto Rico and was given and 
seored by the university. The considerations 
that prompted the preparation and giving of 
the test were a desire on the part of the de- 
partment of education for the improvement of 
classification and grading in high schools and, 
on the part of the university, for additional 
data as a basis for admission and grading of 
students. 

No test made and standardized in the states 
has been found altogether satisfactory for use 
in Porto Rieo. The language of common speech 
in Porto Rico is Spanish. Also, school instrue 
tion throughout the first four grades is in 
Spanish. English is taught as a special sub- 
ject in the first four grades and becomes the 
language of instruction in the fifth grade. As 
most of the instruction in the elementary grades 
and much of the instruction in high schools is 
done by native teachers who speak English but 
indifferently well, at best, it results that En- 
glish is not sufficiently mastered as to become 
the ready vehicle of either reading or commu- 
nication. This condition makes a test in En- 
glish more or less unsuited to use in Porto Rico. 

Other factors that tend to invalidate a test 
made in the states for use in Porto Rico are 
the differences in cultural background, geo- 
graphic location and religious influence. The 
cultural background of Porto Rico is Spanish, 
the climate is tropical, and the religion is pre- 
dominantly Catholie. These factors influence 
response to the content of a test more, perhaps, 
than is generally believed. As an example: 
Tests 6 and 7 of the Stanford Achievement Test 
booklet, Advanced Examination, Form A, were 
given to a group of fifty-seven freshmen en- 
rolled for the four years’ ocurse in education. 


a year for the two years they have been in school 
longer than the tenth grade pupils. The median 
score on the test for the half dozen better high 
schools on the island is 110. If the attainment of 
these half dozen better schools is taken as the basis 


of comparison there are three schools that fall as 
much as two full years (thirty points) below this 
basis, and four additional schools that fall one year 


(fifteen points) below. 
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Test 6 is “Nature Study and Science,” and 
test 7 is “History and Literature.” In test 6, 
item 5, “The axle is a part of an ax typewriter 
wagon,’ was missed by thirty-two of the fifty- 
seven freshmen; item 8, “An animal that builds 
dams is the alligator beaver turtle,’ was missed 
by twenty-five; item 13, “Tarts are a kind of 
drink item 
56, “A erop 
potatoes tobacco,” by thirty-nine; item 78, “The 


pastry vegetable,” by twenty-six; 


which enriches the soil is clover 
largest amount of corn is shipped from Denver 
Omaha Pittsburgh,” by thirty-nine; and item 
90, “Air brakes are used on automobiles balloons 
trains,” by Item 1 of “An 


elf is a kind of animal brownie dragon,’ was 


forty-six. test 7, 


thirty-eight; item 9, “The god of 
by thirty 


missed by 
mischief was Asgard Loki Mimir,” 
nine; item 20, “Virginia was settled by English 
French Spanish,” by forty; item 66, “The num 
ber of men in the Light Brigade was 600 500 
400,”" by thirty-seven; item 580, “Circe changed 
the men of Odysseus into horses stones swine,” 
by thirty-eight; and item 90, “The Chautauqua 


is a kind of entertainment museum music,” by 


forty. For each of the above items, pure guess 
would result in thirty-eight misses. While 
these items represent the extreme cases, for 


many others—approximately one seventh of the 


entire number—the percentage of correct re 
sponse in excess of pure chance was less than 
total 


The test prepared by the university for use 


25 per cent. of correct response. 


in the island is composed of a Spanish and an 


English section. An attempt was made to 


equate the two sections as a basis for esti 


mating relative ability in the two languages. 
The indicate that, other things 


equal, the high-school graduate makes a score 


results being 


about 20 eent. higher when the test is 


in Spanish than when it is 


per 
written written in 
English. 

The past two years a psychological examina- 
tion has been given to all freshmen entering the 
University of Porto Rico. The scores on this 
examination have been used as added informa 
tion when dropping students from the univer- 
sity; as supplementary information in assign 
ing class marks; and, this past year, as a factor 
in determining admissions. The were 
also used in the school of education this fall 


The 


Scores 


semester as the basis of sectioning classes. 
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examination that has been used consisted of 

Tests 1, 2, 3, 5, 6 and 7 of the Stanford Achieve 

ment Test booklet, Advanced Examination. 
The 


Achievement 


correlation between these Stanford 
Test 
class marks for the freshman year, 1925-1926, 
It is .24. 


relation has been computed between the Thorn 


scores and the average of 


has been computed. A similar cor 
dike Intelligence Examination for High Sehoo! 
(iraduates, Part 1,° and the average of clas 
for the freshman 1925-1926. Ir 
is 24. Also a correlation has been computed 
between first 
school marks for the freshman year, 1925-1926. 
It is .73. 
as such correlations go. 
representing the reliability of class marks in 
the University of Porto Rico, it would appear 
that neither the Stanford 
nor the Thorndike 


Part 1, is especially suited to uses of predictior 


marks year, 


semester and second semester 
This last correlation is fairly high, 


If it may be taken as 


Achievement Teast 
Intelligence Examinatior 
of future scholarship for Porto Rican students 
entering the university. 

Some little work has been done on the esta 


lishment of the reliability of school marks ! 


high schools in the island. School marks for 
the 1926 senior class of 144 students ot the 
San Juan Central High School were secure 


' 


for the four years of their school work. The 


following correlations have been computed 


First semester freshman marks with second 
semester freshman marks 

Average of marks for the freshman year with 
average of marks for the three succeeding 
years 

Average mark, first year English, with aver 
age mark, second year English 

First year English with third year English 4 

First year English with fourth vear English 

Second year English with third year English 

Second year English with fourth year English 4 

Third year English with fourth year English .54 


of the 


Average correlation for marks 


English 


First year Spanish with second year Spanis! 


First year Spanish with third year Spanish 4 


i 


Second year Spanish with third year Spanis! 


Average of the correlations for marks 
Spanish 
Average of the correlations for marks in 


English and Spanish 


2 Given by the Survey Commission. 
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First year algebra with first year geometry 43 
\verage of algebra and geometry with 


average of courses in history 40 
English Il, first semester with English LI, 
second semester 65 


Spanish IL, first semester, with Spanish II, 


second semester .76 


If the correlation of .77 between first and 
econd semester freshman marks is taken as 
the measure of the reliability of school marks 
in the San Juan Central High School, it would 
appear that the reliability is fairly high.* 
Should the correlation between average of marks 
tor the freshman year and average of marks for 
the three succeeding years be taken as the mea- 
sure of reliability, the reliability still continues 
reasonably high. If, however, the correlations 
between successive years (the successive years 
being taught by different teachers) in the same 
subject are taken as the measure of reliability, 
the correlation falls to something like .43. This 
ast coefticient is thought to be a truer expres- 

on of the reliability of sehool marks for the 
chool here eoncerned than are either of the 

The correlation between first and second 
emester freshman marks here reported is un- 
doubtedly too high, due to the tendency on 
the part of teachers to mark students the second 
semester somewhat on the basis of the marks 
they received the first. Something of the ex- 
tent to whieh this is true is shown by the cor- 
relations between first and second semester 
marks in English I] and in Spanish II. These 
correlations are respectively .65 and .76. 

The correlations listed above between marks 

the same subject for successive years, though 
not high, are about as high as similar correla- 

that have been reported for high schools 
n the states. They represent roughly the re- 
liatnlity in the better high schools of Porto 
ltico. Two questions should be raised in con- 
nection with this matter of the reliability of 
chool marks. One is the question of whether 
school marks are already as reliable as they 
ean well be made to be, and the other is the 


H. A. Toops, in the Journal of Educational 
Psychology for January and February, 1926, re- 
ports a median correlation of .66, between first 
and second semester freshman marks, for seventeen 
\merican universities, 
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question of the value for uses of prediction in 
subsequent situations in and out of school of 
marks whose reliability is no higher than here 
reported. While it is not the intention to enter 
into a discussion of these two questions, it may 
be said somewhat categorically that the answer 
to the first of the two questions is no, and to 
the second, it is that such reliability is too low 
to justify its use in serious considerations where 
the present and future of individuals are con- 
cerned if it is possible by any reasonable effort 
to secure a higher reliability. 
Frep C. WALTERS 
Univexsity or Porto Rico 





DISCUSSION 


THE PROBLEM OF THE LIBRARY IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Ir is a generally recognized fact that libra- 
ries in secondary schools, particularly in the 
smaller high schools, fall short of the develop- 
ment which has been reached in other depart- 
ments. There are too many high schools in 
the smaller cities and towns where there is no 
library, or at best a poor excuse for one. 
Schools with good class-rooms and well-equipped 
laboratories frequently have no room set aside 
for library purposes. What reference tools and 
other books there may be are kept anywhere, 
from a table in the back of a study hall to 
shelves in a dark closet. Schools which de- 
mand a university degree for all members of 
the teaching staff often make no provision 
whatsoever for a librarian. These schools will 
have a gymnasium and scientifically equipped 
playgrounds with trained supervisors in charge, 
and leave the matter of caring for what books 
the school may possess to an already over- 
worked office clerk. 

The administrators of these schools them- 
selves deplore the lack of library facilities. 
Almost invariably, however, they excuse the 
situation on the grounds that their book funds 
are altogether inadequate, and that they can 
not persuade the trustees to appropriate money 
for the salary of a librarian. It must be ob- 
vious that this state of affairs exists largely 
because the schoolmen have not been educated 
to the point where they consider a properly 
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housed and supervised library as an essential, 1) Equipment of library shelving, reading 1 

along with laboratories for the teaching of tables, lighting, ete. 

chemistry and physies, kitchens and sewing III, Survey of library resources, showing tot 

rooms for the teaching of home economics and eure of Seeks avallette ta th ” 

shops for the teaching of work in wood and , age stp ee ; 
‘ l General reference tools, such aa « 


metals. Thev have not been made to realize . , , 
: e tO Fea clopaedias, dictionaries, almanacs a: 


that no staff of teachers, however strong in per year books, handbooks of biogr uphy 
sonality, however well trained, ean teach their and quotations 

subjects with any degree of real success with *) Books available for reference and 

out the resources of a properly equipped and ing: 


administered hbrary. Thev have not heen made (1) In English and American liter 


ture, biography and travel! 


to realize that the library is, after all, a labo 4 
; : : 2) ory ; eo ‘ vier: 
ratory primarily needed for the successful teach in histor; Ancient and Mod . 


, European, English and Amer 
ing of every subject in the curriculum. I | . ; ; 
(s h economics and general: as] 


It would seem that the most logical! roach 
; r . . ‘ * : ap} wa of the social sciences 
t » roble ot the lbr l the second: 

» the pr vem he library in the secondary 4) In general science—geography 
schools to the end that it receive its proper as any, zool wy, chem stry, p! 
signment in the school budget must be through ete 
a survey of the support given all those depart 5) In fine arte—music, architeetur 


ments in the school outside of the library. If painting and sculpture, ete 
the library is then considered in relation to the (6) In the praciical arts and vocatior 
other departments, the situation is quickly and subjects, such as wood and meta 
definitely revealed. worm, qecteienty, winelens ant 
Because a consideration of the library in the radio, domestic arts, home e 


. - nomics 
school budget offers a point of attack which 9 
7) In library economy. 
leads at irectly the eonelusions ~Ire ” , } 7 
‘ ads mm d rex ‘y to he eoneiu . de ired, Journals and per dicals profess 
the followin goutline was prepared for the use technical. recreational 
of several students doing graduate work in the $) Pietures and other aids in visu 
school of education of the University of Michi struction. 
gan last vear. It is offered here as a sugres IV. Study of class-room assignments in the var 


. eniv +? 
tion to others who may be concerned with the ous subjects of the curriculum w 
ference > Oo the librar 
same problem. reference to the use of the 


1) Showing actual use of existing 


Some points to be considered in a study of sources. 
existing conditions looking toward a further 2) Showing impossibility of adequat 
development of library resources, organiza signments and work owing to lack 
tion and use particularly with reference to adequate library resources, 
the smaller high school. $) Compilation of lists of books showing 
I, Survey of budget allowance in schools of a minimum essentials in the flelds of 
given size. the various subjects in the eurri 
1) With reference to salaries of teachers of necessary to proper and adeq 
special subjects. teaching of those subjects 
2) With reference to equipment of labo V. Study by test showing the necessity for th 
ratories. training of students in the use of 
3) With reference to equipment of gym books 
nasiums and playgrounds. 1) Such tests to cover 
4) With reference to library equipment and (1) Acquaintance with terms and n 
supervision. terial available in dictionar 
5) With reference to yearly appropriation encyclopaedias and other com: 
for books. reference tools 
IT. Survey of library space and equipment with (2) Nature and use of subject, aut! 
reference to space allotment to class and title cards in a catalog of 


rooms and laboratories. books. 
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VI. Conclusions as to minimum requirements in 
space equipment, resources and supervi- 
sion of the library for the average small 
school, with suggestions as to ways and 
means of getting adequate financial sup 
port for the library. 


Epirn THomas, 
In Charge Library Extension Service 
Universiry OF MICHIGAN 
GENERAL LIBRARY, 
ANN Arpor, MICHIGAN 


QUOTATIONS 


THE FOLLOWERS OF GEORGE 
PEABODY 

Tne sixtieth anniversary of the founding of 
the George Peabody Education Fund, whieh oc- 
earred on February 10, should not be allowed 
to pass without notice. Mr. Peabody was in 
‘act the originator of that system of endowed 
vandations for publie purposes which has 
eaebed its highest development in the United 
States. Though in his mature years a resident 
t London, he was born in what is now a suburb 
ot Boston, called at the time of his birth South 
Danvers, but afterwards renamed in his honor, 
Peabody. He served in the war of 1812 against 
the British, but after that struggle, and a brief 
business experience in Massachusetts, he went to 
London, Where he amassed a great fortune. He 
vas in the best sense of the word the first inter- 
national banker. 

The Peabody benefactions, amounting in all 
to about $3,000,000, were established for “the 
promotion and encouragement of intellectual, 
moral or industrial education among the young 
ot the more destitute portion of the southern 
ind southwestern states of our Union.” It is 
notable that in this deseription of the ends to 
which he conseerated his fortune he used the 
phrase “our union,” although then a resident 

England. In the fifty years of its active 
operation nearly $4,000,000 was dispensed in 
the establishment of schools and the training 
of teachers. The George Peabody College for 
Teachers at Nashville, Tenn., is the most endur- 
ing monument established, and on the winding 
up of the fund in 1914 that institution received 
all money not theretofore dispensed. 
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It is interesting to consider the many ways 
in which the example set by this early Bostonian 
has been followed by public visioned men of 
means in the United States. Nearly everybody 
knows about the Carnegie Foundation, the 
Rockefeller Foundation and the World Peace 
Foundation, the latter also owing its existence 
to a Bostonian, the late Edward Ginn. But not 
everybody is well informed as to the number of 
these benevolent institutions which have come 
into being in America. Indeed, there is not 
available precise information as to their present 
numbers. A bulletin of the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, published in 1924, gives the number es- 
tablished up to that time as 76, but many have 
been established since. Indeed, scarcely a month 
passes that word of some such testamentary 
bequest to the general public is not noted. The 
bulletin to which we have referred does not give 
the total capitalization of these foundations, but 
it unquestionably approaches $1,000,000,000. 
Among the purposes are encouragement to such 
divers interests as the stimulation of popular 
interest in music, the maintenance of peace, the 
creation of annuities for teachers, the investiga- 
tion of social and economic problems, scientific 
research, loans to boys and young men, the eree- 
tion of improved tenements, the education of 
Negroes, a home for retired music teachers, 
assistance to the youth of the Tennessee moun- 
tains—indeed, the number of special objects of 
philanthropic attention is almost as long as the 
list of foundations themselves. 

Accordingly this movement initiated in the 
benevolent thought of a son of New England 
has become one of the great factors in intel- 
lectual progress in the United States, and in the 
amelioration of the condition of dependent or 
infirm individuais. In a sense the Peabody fund 
was not the only monument to George Peabody, 
for the example he set has been followed with 
unexampled diversity by a host of other Ameri- 
cans. No one can study the list of these foun- 
dations, and give thought to the purposes for 
which they are established, without new and 
firmer conviction that there is growing in the 
United States rapidly the belief that great 
wealth is indeed a public trust for which the 
fortunate possessor must in time render an ac- 
counting to all his fellow beings.—Christian 
Science Monitor. 
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SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE DALLAS MEETING OF THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 
THERE has been printed from time to time 

information concerning the Department of 

Superintendence and the associated educa- 

tional societies, which meet at Dallas, Texas, 

beginning on February 26, under the presi 
dency of Randall J. Condon, superintendent 
of the Cincinnati schools. The following sum 
mary of the program of the general sessions 
is taken from the Journal of the National 

Education Association: 

The Saturday evening session at the Fair 
Park auditorium will be a meeting of the 
National Society for the Study of Education. 
On Sunday afternoon a vesper service will be 
held in MeFarland auditorium of the Southern 
George W. Truett, of 


Dallas, one of the great preachers of the south, 


Methodist University. 
will deliver the address. The musical features 
of the program will consist of organ numbers 
by Palmer Christian, head of the department 
of music of the University of Michigan; two 
numbers by the string section of the National 
High-school Orchestra; and two numbers by the 
Choral Society of the Southern Methodist Uni 
versity. On Sunday evening at eight o'clock 
Mr. Christian will give an organ recital in the 
Fair Park auditorium. 

The general theme of the Monday morning 
session will be “National Ideals.” The address 
of greeting will be given by Dan Moody, gov 
ernor of Texas; the response for the associa- 
tion by Payson Smith, of Massachusetts. L. G. 
Hardman, governor of Georgia, will speak on 
“National Idealism.” Herbert Wenig, of the 
Hollywood High School, will speak on “The 
Constitution.” Mr. Wenig won the interna 
tional championship in his address on the Con- 
stitution at Washington last June. Sarah 
Louise Arnold, of Boston, will speak on “The 
Birthright of America’s Children.” Led by 
the National High-school Orchestra and the 
organ the Monday morning session will close 
with the singing of “America the Beautiful.” 

On Monday afternoon there will be a number 
of groups discussing “Some Phases of Educa- 
tion, New and Old.” 
pre-school and parental education, visual edu 


Some of the topics are 
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eation, safety, health, boy and girl seout ac 
tivities, education of crippled children, sight 
saving, Janitor service, music, rural schools, 
character education, home economies, nutrition 
classes, These are all to be genuine group dis 
cussions of the phases of education indicated 
These sessions will be held in the auditorium 
and assembly rooms of the Methodist and 
Baptist churches which are just across the 
street from each other. 

On Monday evening the session will be held 
at the Fair Park auditorium, the general theme 
being “International Goodwill and Understand 
ing.” There will be three speakers, Miguel 
Guerra Mondragén, of Porto Rico, will speak 
on “The Inter-American Significance of Porto 
Rico's Educational Program”; Mrs. Perey \ 
Pennybacker, of Texas, will speak on “The 
Password to the Door of Understanding”: and 
John H. Clark, former associate justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, will speak 
“America’s Contribution to International Under 
standing.” The teachers’ club of Dallas w 
provide the musical setting for the Monday 
evening program. 

On Tuesday morning the general theme w 
be “Educational Ideals and their Achievement.” 
There will be seven speakers each limited to ter 
minutes: W. F. Bond, of Mississippi; Edw 
D. Starbuck, of lowa; Thomas W. Gosling, 
Wisconsin; W. H. Holmes, of New Y: 
George Howard, of North Carolina; L. A 
Pechstein, of Ohio, and Nicholas Bauer 


Louisiana. Following these addresses there 


will be reports from the Commission on 


Curriculum by Superintendent Edwin | 


Broome, for the Committee on the Articulatior 
of Edueational Activities by Superintendent 
Herbert S. Weet, for the Committee on Cur 
riculum Material by Director Charles H. Judd, 
and from the Legislative Commission by Super 
This will be 


followed by the usual business including 


intendent William M. Davidson. 


nomination of officers. 

On Tuesday afternoon the department wi! 
meet in sectional meetings at the Methodist and 
Baptist churches. The general theme wil! be 
“Problems of Administration and their Solu 
tion.” The sessions will consist of state de 


partments of education, county superintendents, 
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assistant superintendents, business managers, 
four groups of eity superintendents divided 
according to the size of the cities, and teacher 
training institutions. 

On Tuesday evening the meeting will be a 
oint session of the Department of Superin 
tendence and the National Society for the 
Study of Edueation. The general theme will be 


“The Currieulam in the Making.” A chorus 


EF; 


six hundred students from the Booker T. 
Washington High School of Dallas will furnish 
music. 
lhe ceneral theme for the Wednesday morn- 
program will be “Our Edueational Re- 
bility for the Lowest Quarter.” The 
peakers will be Helen Thompson Woolley, of 
hers College, Columbia University, who will 
ent the results of her ten years’ study of 
thousand pupils who went to work at the 
of fourteen and of one thousand who re 
ined in school; followed by William Green, 
resident of the American Federation of Labor, 
discuss the problem from the point 
view of the employee; William Hapgood, 
Indianapolis, who will speak on “Education 
Employment”; and Grace Abbott, of the 
dren's Bureau, who will diseuss the problem 
m the point of view of social welfare. The 
address for Wednesday morning will 
e made by Superintendent F. D. Boynton, of 
ica, New York, who will speak on “Edu- 
n, the Door to Opportunity ” 
Wednesday afternoon will be left free for 
ting the schools of Dallas in accordance 
a well-developed program, and for visit 
he educational and commercial exhibits. 


will, however, be an important confer 


‘ 


the department on the junior high 
its objectives and accomplishments. 
Wednesday evening will, as usual, be devoted 
the college dinners. 
For Thursday morning the speakers will be 


vy Griffith, of Denver, who will speak on 


“An Understanding Citizenship through Adult 


Kd 


Re 
kK 


‘ucation”; Thyrsa W. Amos, dean of women 
' the University of Pittsburgh, who will speak 
“The Work of the High-school Dean in 
ition to Character Development”; D. J. 
‘ly, of Binghamton, N. Y., who will speak 
“Health Education”; M. G. Clark, of Sioux 
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City, lowa, who will speak on “Spiritualizing 
the Facts,” and Helen Field Fischer, of Shen- 
andoah, Iowa, who will speak on “Come into 
the Garden.” 

For Thursday afternoon the speakers will be 
James L. Hughes, of Toronto, who will speak 
on “Principles of Modern Education” as seen 
by one eighty years young; Henry Turner 
Bailey, of Cleveland, who will speak on “Per- 
sonality as a Factor in developing Efficient 
Citizens”; and Francis G. Blair, president of 
the National Edueation Association, who will 
speak on “The Face at the Window.” 

Thursday evening will be the climax of the 
entire meeting. No one should think of leav- 
ing Dallas until he has heard the full National 
High-school Orchestra in its great program of 
classical music and the singing of the eight 
hundred pupils of the elementary schools of 
Dallas in the cantata “Rip Van Winkle.” 
There will be only one address on Thursday 
evening, that given by Superintendent Webster, 
of Minneapolis, on “Music and its Relation to 
the Seven Objectives of Education” and the 
part which it may play in the development of 
character. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


FAMILY BACKGROUND AND COLLEGE 
SUCCESS 


“FamiLy,” it is commonly said, “makes a 
difference.” To examine the relationship of 
certain easily defined aspects of family back- 
ground and college success, a study of 740 male 
students at Northwestern University was made. 
The students considered were the freshmen and 
sophomores of liberal arts and the juniors and 
seniors of the school of commerce. (Both of 
these schools are coeducational.) The data 
were obtained in the Personnel Department 
from the regular interviews of one year. The 
family factors studied were parents’ place of 
birth (U. S. or elsewhere), the education of 
parents, and the education of brothers and 
sisters. 

First, the entire group was divided into those 
having two foreign-born parents, those having 
two native-born, and those having one of each. 
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The point average (average quality of college 
work) of these groups was then compared. 
Second, the entire group of men was classified 
according to education of parents. In one 
group were those whose parents had never even 
attended high school, in another group those 
who had one or both parents of at least some 


school training and those whose parents 


1 ' 
nien 
i il 


or a parent had some college work. A third 
grouping of the 740 students included in one 


class those students who had at least one brother 


yr sister who had gone to college, those who 
had brothers or sisters of less than « ege ex 
perience, and those who had no brothers and 

ster at a Beca se ot chance or ons of 
certain questions by the interviewers, the total 
number in each f the thre roups Varies 
slightly and no case is as much as 740 


wo foreign-born parents, having a point aver 


native-born parents, with 
Point averages may range from 3.0 through 
zero down to negative 2.0.) The difference of 


12 between the two is a little over five times 
the standard deviation of the difference The 
other differences of .05 and .07 are 1.66 and 
1.59 times S. D. diff., respectively 
Gr uped according to education of parents, 
the students who have one or both parents of 
high-school education, but no more, attain the 
} nest p t average, while I ‘ VI have at 
east one parent who attended college have th 
est ave ( The difference between them 
S4 wv more than If r times the size 
f the S. D. diff. The ther differences ar 
ot eourse smaller and ive reia f much 


larger S. D.’s of difference 

When the men are grouped according to the 
education of brothers and sisters it is found 
that those having at least one brother or sister 
of some college experience do better college 
work than those who have brothers and sisters 
of no college experience. The difference in 
point average is .08, which is somewhat more 
than four times the S. D. diff. Those having 
no brothers or sisters at all do work which on 
the average is of intermediate quality. The 
remaining differences are so small as to be 
rather unimportant when considered in relation 


to the S. D. diff. 





TABLE or DaTa 


College scholarship of male students when 
grouped according to three aspects of family 


background 


Aver 
age 8S. D. 
Per scholar- of aver- 
No. cent. ship ages 


Bi thy la if parents 


I'wo foreign-born. 144 20.4 1.07 774 


One foreign-born. 111 15.7 1.02 774 
Iwo native-born 451 63.9 95 822 
Education of parents 
of ege exp 
ence eD a 6 ; gC) 
of ) gg? “a h “x 
erie r 260 8.7 LOl4 S02 
N ' , tha gr | 
ex nee 12 e ; ) 54] 
I ; " a. th < 
= f | 
(>? ge exper 
perience: 71 «37.8 1.03 737 
Less tha ye 
experience O7 7.2 841 
N brothers sis 
tere 179 2 ) 0 S44 


The standard deviation of differences between 
the extremes in all three of these groupings 
ufficiently small to indicate that with another 


rroup of men at Northwestern selected in the 


ence f the ame nature in the averares The 
re ao! it ndicate that the children of 
foreign-born parents or of parents of on 
I [ cl » eilur ‘ I r tl a hav ng br hers 
nad s er OL ¢ eye experiences ire eneraly 
enor people They indicate rather that 
mong men ot the type tudied selective factors 
and ¢o eve conditions oper: te so that on the 


whole these groups at Northwestern will proba 
ily do slightly better work. When it is noted 
that the differences in means are only a small 
part of the entire range of possible point aver 
ages, and also since it is true that the ranges 
of individual point averages are almost identi 
eal, the practical significance with us of these 
factors in selecting students approaches insig 
nificance 


E. L. CLARE 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 











